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THE LITURGY AND THE LAITY 


lk IS DEEPLY SIGNIFICANT that the Popes who 
BL have been most eager to promote Catholic 
Action have been equally zealous to stimulate 
what the Holy Father calls in his Encyclical, 
‘Mediator Dei, “the apostolate of the Liturgy.” 
‘The Motz Proprio of Pius X (November 22, 
11903) was quickly followed by his urgent call 
tto the Catholic Actionists of Italy. Not only has 
tthe participation of Catholics been too passive and 
iineffectual in the social, economic and political 
llife of their countries, but their role in the sacra- 
imental life of the Church has also been excessively 
jpassive. For instance, they have ceased to take an 
sactive part in the Mass, the very center of the 
|Liturgy, leaving the responses to the acolyte, for- 
\getting that they are called upon not to be spec- 
itators, but real actors in that great Drama. 


The Liturgical Movement 


The modern Liturgical Movement may be said 
ito have begun after World War I, when Romano 
'Guardini aroused the Catholic youth of Germany 
‘to take an active and intelligent interest in the 
‘corporate worship of the Church. An Italian 
by birth—he was born in Verona in 1885—Msgrt. 
Guardini passed the greater part of his scholarly 
life in Germany.1) His popular essays on the 
Liturgy, which aroused immediate interest among 
laymen, were originally written in German. Of 
these, Der Geist der Liturgie, \ater published 
in English as The Spirit of the Liturgy, be- 
came most widely known and opened a whole 
world of ritual splendor to many. The scholarly 
works of the German convert-philosopher, Dietrich 
von Hildebrand, especially his Liturgie und 
Persénlichkeit, revealed the marvelous symbolism 
underlying liturgical worship, proving that what 
to some appeared to be mere ritualistic gestures 
were really a language addressed to the avid 
reason of man. 


4) Msgr. Guardini at present is Professor of Phi- 
Ak ie at the University of Munich. (Ed.) 


In the great Catholic ages the life of the people 
was regulated and ordered by the cycle of the 
Liturgical Year, and civic affairs were dated by 
the Liturgical Calendar which, in those God-fear- 
ing days, held precedence over the civic calendar. 
Holidays were really holy days then. ‘‘Contracts 
ceased or were renewed on a date fixed upon be- 
cause of some festival, such as All Saints, St. 
Martin, Christmas and St. John. The Birthday of 
St. John the Baptist was a time of great rejoicing 
among our forefathers, and bonfires were kindled 
on the hills, for instance, above the valley of the 
Rhone, even at the end of the nineteenth century. 
Not only private gatherings, but fairs were also 
fixed by the Christian calendar.” (Abbé Chipier, 
La vie liturgique). St. John’s Eve is still a day 
of great fun and bonfires in Ireland, and in the 
rural districts many fairs are still fixed by the feast 
days of saints. 


The Mass Attack of the Reformation 


The Reformation rent the splendid fabric, 
énorme et délicat, of the Liturgy. Lutheranism 
might be aptly described as a “Mass attack.” 
Luther hurled dreadful blasphemies at the Mass, 
which chill our blood to read. He encouraged 
the rapacious rabble to smear and shatter “the 
comely order of the Sanctuary.” Calvinism and 
its off-shoot, Puritanism, carried on a cold icon- 
oclastic war against the Liturgy. “Puritanism” 
received its very name from its stupid boast that 
it would “purify” the worship of God of ritual. 
The result of this was the destruction and disin- 
tegration of corporate worship, a phenomenon 
paralleled by the rise of selfish Individualism on 
the social, political and economic planes. As 
Abbot Ildefons Herwegen has pointed out, the 
practical aspect of the Germanic spirit of self- 
centered autonomy easily assumed the form of 
individual piety. The individual isolates himself 
from the community of the mystical Christ, of the 
One Bread. He is conscious only of Ais prayer, 
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his confession, his Mass, his other devotions. Com- 
menting on individualism, Karl Adam has noted: 
“They (Catholics) belong, it is true, from the 
objectively dogmatic point of view, to the entire 
Christ and live with the breath of the sacred Com- 
munion; but he (the Individualist), in his prayers, 
is often no longer conscious of that. He prays 
solus cum solo, like an isolated being, so to speak, 
‘privately. Yet such prayer runs counter to the 
fundamental law of the Body of Christ and the 
life of its members with and for one another.” 
Those are stern words from an eminent theologian, 
and ought be pondered accordingly. For it is 
manifest that the rhythm of spiritual movements, 
which is rapidly displacing Individualism in the 
West for some form of Collectivism, will need 
to be guided by something which will satisfy man’s 
instinct for effective communion. It is for us, 
then, to oppose the cosmopolitanism of the Social- 
ists and Communists with the corporate conscious- 
ness of the Body of Christ. 


"Things Fall Apart...” 


In proportion as men rejected the Liturgy they 
threw off the great unifying force that draws all 
society to the Catholic Center even as a center of 
gravity attracts the physical universe. “A society 
which fails to give God an important place in its 
public life,” wrote M. Thellier, “is bound to sink 
into materialism of which the consequences would 
be fatal even to its natural happiness....The 
altars before which men meet in fraternal union 
have been deserted, and we have seen an altar 
erected to the golden calf. And fratricidal strife 
must follow, for men’s passions are no longer 
held in check.” 


The liturgical revival will help, as nothing 
else can, to re-establish that ancient social union. 
The very word, liturgy, is derived from the Greek 
leiton ergon, which means public action in the 
sense of official action. The deep cleavages which 
have rent our modern world, the complete gulfs 
which divide peoples, were unknown in a world 
where society was missocentric, when prince and 
peasant knelt before the same altar and partici- 
pated in the same Sacrifice. Wars there were, 
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the spirit of those humane days, a force which 
will at once draw, rather than pull, men together 
in trustful brotherliness.”) 


Masterpiece of the Holy Spirit 


Of course, there are even some “‘broad-minded” 
Catholics who will tell you very seriously that the 
Liturgy belongs to the Middle Ages of which 
it was the glory; that it was only appropriate to 
a time of color and grace, of gentle living and 
child-like delight in pageantry, but that it has 
no place in an age of bustle, business efficiency 
and census forms.*) We must insist that the 
Liturgy, which Dom Lefebre calls “the Master- 
piece of the Holy Spirit,” is, like all great master- 
pieces, not for one age but for all time, that “God 
is great therein and grows not old.” It caters 
to the constants of the spirit of man. The needs 
of human souls are essentially the same today 
as in the Middle Ages. Assuredly modern man 
stands in greater need of grace than the man of 
the Middle Ages, and the Liturgy will carry the 
waters of Life over the world like great Roman 
aqueducts for those who will drink. It is the 
world’s own loss if so many choose to perish 
miserably beside the living Waters. 


To utilitarian and mundane minds, even among 
Catholics, the Liturgy sometimes seems superflu- 
ous, and they say so. Guardini met these attacks 
of the ponderous in a masterful way. Such people, 
he said, “incline to regard it (the Liturgy) to a 
certain extent as aimless, as superfluous pageantry 
of a needless complicated and artificial charac- 
ter.... The Liturgy tends to strike people of this 
turn of mind as—to use the words which are 
really most appropriate— trifling and theatrical.” 
Those who seek formal instruction in the Liturgy 
make the same mistake as those who would go 
to the open book of nature for plans and proposi- 
tions. The Liturgy is to be regarded as an entire 
spiritual world in which the soul can live accord- 
ing to its strength as the body does among the 
fields and hills. 


2) This question is treated at some length in The 
True Basis of Christian Solidarity, The Liturgy as an 
Aid to the Solution of the Social Question, by Rt. Rev. 


but with restraints which spared women and chil- 
dren and non-combatants. Mass bombings, even 
if such were possible, would not have taken place 
in a society whose life revolved round the Mass. 
Our world craves a unifying force to get back to 


M. B. Hellriegel and Rev. A. A. Jasper, Central Bureau | 
Press, 32 pages, 10 cents. (Translation from the Ger- 
man by Rev. Wm. Busch.) The first printing of this’ 


brochure was in 1928—almost thirty years ago. (Ed.) — 

3) It is equally erroneous to regard the Liturgy as 
alien to the “American mentality,” a contention we have 
heard only recently. (Ed.) a 
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Importance of the Liturgical Revival 


How important the revival of the Liturgical 
spirit is may be judged from the words of Maurice 
Zundel in his captivating work, The Splendor of 
the Liturgy: “It is more important to make men 
see the Church in the divine purity of her life 
than to praise or defend her. She is the Mother 
whose Catholic heart embraces the souls of those 
that know her not, even of those who would 
destroy her. She is the Mother whose unwearied 
ptayer rises every hour in praise or in supplication 
towards the most pure Beauty, who alone can fill 
our souls, starved upon littleness, with its glory.” 
In passing, I would advise those who are approach- 
ing the Liturgy from zones of cold indifference 
or chill prejudice to take this book as their initial 
guide, for it really does unfold the splendors of 
the Liturgy and make enthusiastic even the most 
apathetic minds. 

Another book to make the beginner think as 
well as feel is Fr. Gerald Vann’s The Heart of 
Man. It is as frank as any man of the world 
could wish it. “And then,” he says after an argu- 
ment, “people think that the effort to restore the 


Liturgy is an aesthetic pre-occupation of priests— 
when it is a fight to bring back the stuff of life.” 
In this book you will find private pietisms ex- 
posed to the unrelenting glare of examination. 
Apropos such excesses, Fr. Vann says: ‘Instead 
of a creative, active act of worship, you will have 
sentiment and sensuality. And notice that these 
things are in their essence the opposite of worship, 
because they are in their essence simply the in- 
dulgence of a false self. Instead of the great 
universal symbols for the deepest desires and reali- 
ties you will find pettiness and shallow escape.” 


This, in substance, is a recall to the Liturgy, 
aided by some whips of scorn for those who, if 
they do not make the Father's house a den of 
thieves, turn it into a sort of Turkish bath in which 
the soul may luxuriate and be coddled in warm 
privacy. But the world will not be saved by such 
devious devotions. There is need of corporate 
action, of a sincere form of communitarianism 
which will oppose the collectivism of the Soviets in 
a spirit of persuasive love. 


LIAM BropHy, PH.D. 
Dublin, Ireland 


CONSTITUTIONAL FREEDOM IN 
IRELAND 


T Is COMMONPLACE that important things close 
] to us are better seen at a distance; their pro- 
portions adjust, their parts and relations clarify. 
Therefore it may not be entirely uninteresting to 
see what another constitutional democracy has 
done with the knotty problem, perplexingly many- 
sided, of freedom. The present Constitution of 
Ireland dates to 1927. It is contemporary, and it 
makes rewarding reading for anyone alert to 
contemporary needs. 

We may say that freedom is the crucial word 
in modern Irish history, summing-up both Ire- 
land’s tragedy and its aspirations. But the Irish 
desire for freedom had the unusual advantage of 


tyranny they suffered was the exercise of someone 
else’s freedom. The English had always con- 
tended, quite boldly in print, that their occupation 
of Ireland was but a means of preserving English 
freedom threatened by the existence of a neighbor 
so near, so independent, so—let it be added—eco- 
nomically competitive. Taken in this sense, free- 
dom is equivalent to the right to enslave, if it 
happens to suit one’s purpose; it cannot be abso- 
lute for everyone, and for one man’s, or one na- 
tion’s, freedom to be unlimited it is necessary to 
revoke the freedom of everyone else. 


True Notion of Freedom 


Freedom is meaningless, unreal, unless it is un-_ 


being tempered with a caution that other peoples 
equally intense in their desires seem often to have 
‘neglected. Though not all saw it with similar 
clarity, Irishmen could not help but discover that 
freedom is not absolute, for evidently the long 


derstood as the freedom of someone to do some- 
thing. Philosophers can write of it, and diplomats 
tuck it like a jewel into a tangle of ambiguities, 
but the reality itself is menaced, its privileges de- 
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fenceless, unless the individual persons enjoying 
it are guarded in some way from its abuse. Ele- 
mentary, you say? Perhaps to the weak; the strong 
merely protect their abuses. Nevertheless, in this 
need is the basis justifying all restraints placed 
upon human beings in the many societies they 
inhabit. In its shadow the Irish Constitution was 
born. 

Though somewhat longer than our own Con- 
stitution’s Preamble, that of Ireland’s is worth 
quoting in full because it clearly, if generally, de- 
clares the intention and the inspiration of the 
Republic it establishes. 


In the Name of the Most Holy Trinity, 
from Whom is all authority and to Whom, 
as our final End, all actions both of men and 
States-must be referred, 

We, the people of Eire, 

Humbly acknowledging all our obligations 
to Our Divine Lord, Jesus Christ, Who sus- 
tained our fathers through centuries of trial, 

Gratefully remembering their heroic and 
unremitting struggle to regain the rightful in- 
dependence of our Nations, 

And seeking to promote the common good, 
with due observance of Prudence, Justice and 
Charity, so that the dignity and freedom of the 
individual may be assured, true social order 
attained, the unity of our country restored, and 
concord established with other nations, 

Do hereby adopt, enact, and give to our- 
selves this Constitution. 


Here, and more specifically in those Articles 
dealing with fundamental rights and setting down 
directive principles of social policy, is the spirit 
of the Irish Republic. Here in its free confession 
of dependence on God is the source equally of 
freedom and its adequate protection. Freedom 
to live truthfully, that is freedom which admits the 
possibility of discovering its limitations. 


There is a fundamental characteristic of the 
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ents to provide... for the... education of their 
children.” And, “‘parents shall be free to provide 
this education in their homes or in private schools 
or in schools recognized or established by the 
State.” The majority of Irish schools happen to 
be under religious management, principally, 
though not exclusively, Catholic, but not by an 
order of the State. In a word, the Irish Constitu- 
tion recognizes the natural law. For it, the per- 
son precedes all positive law. 


Constitutional Protection 


But that is not all. The Constitution guards the 
people both against the State and against their 
own excesses, because it rejects itself and Parlia- 
ment as the source of law and professes the ob- 
jectivity of an unchanging moral law to which it 
defers. This seems to me to be a very strong 
beginning to the contention that here we have a 
highly successful solution to the problem of the 
individual and the State. 

The average citizen, who benefits the most 
under an able Constitution, frequently complains 
when it dawns on him that he does not receive 
perfect protection. Dismissing the great likeli- 
hood of his not knowing what guarantees he can 
count on or what privileges he receives; dismis- 
sing the folly of expecting perfection from an in- 
strument to be administered by more or less im- 
perfect agents—the protest entirely misses the 
point. The alternatives are not either a document 
promising an improbably perfect society or one 
proferring a less perfect kind; the issue is between 
having a written Constitution or having none at all. 
Without one, society is in the long run helpless 
against even innocent, unmalicious usurpation. ~ 
Against this, depending, of course, upon the skill 
of its architects, a Constitution can at least set up 
means of defense. It goes without saying that it 
can protect against a considerable amount of 
deliberate attacks upon freedom. 

Approaching this task, the Irish had for example 


Irish Constitution which, disengaged, is a sign- 
post to the final revelation of its quality. I refer 
to what must be called the “humility” with which 
the Constitution regards itself. The Constitution 
of Ireland acknowledges independent duties and 
rights that are prior to its own formation; it ac- 
cepts, and protects as it is able, an existing human 
reality. Take, for example, education. ‘The State 
acknowledges that the primary and natural educa- 
tor of the child is the Family, and guarantees to 
_ respect the inalienable right and duty of the par- 


, 


that extraordinary creation, the British Constitu-_ 
tion. They had, too, along with the outstanding — 
parliamentary institutions that had grown with it, 

that Constitution’s grave defects. These can be 

summarized in one sentence: it was not written, — 
and for its effectiveness it relied wholly on the — 
common sense and virtue of the country’s legisla- _ 
tors. Considering the state of the average English- 
man’s national knowledge—no better or worse 
than that of any other country’s citizens—it is. 
not too much to say that the British Parliament 
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could tomorrow deny, banish, reverse, the tradi- 
tional constitutional prescriptions. 

The Irish were exceedingly wary of a sovereign 
legislature. Well they might be; they had suffered 
too long and too much under one. They were 
determined that theirs must never be able, at a 
Caprice or prejudice, to destroy freedom won at 
such cost. So they borrowed elements from the 
British model, which was only prudent, but made 
them permanent and binding upon the institutions 
of government they created; and they added, ac- 
cording to Ireland’s ideals and needs, what was 
considered essential. 

What was this? For the moment let me speak 
as one who lived for six years under that Consti- 
tution. As a citizen of sorts, I would say that 
it was essential to give form to a national life 
where the personality of the individual Irishman 
could flourish. As Section One of Article 40 puts 
it: “All citizens shall, as human persons, be held 
equal before the law.” And in Section Three of 
the same Article: “The State guarantees in its laws 
to respect, and, as far as practicable, by its laws 
to defend and vindicate the personal rights of 
the citizen.” 


Rights under the Law 


If one were framing such a Constitution, at this 
point would arise his most exacting task. Evi- 
dently it is impractical to enumerate every right. 
Therefore, one must devise a general presentation 
of the principal rights relating to the person, the 
family, education, private property, religion, so 
that the intended particular rights are implicitly 
included. And to guide future interpretation, a 
clear statement must also be made of the law’s 
intention. As we shall presently see by example, 
in applying a general law to particular cases, in- 
‘tention alone can effectively guide judgement. 
More than this a constitution cannot be expected 
to do to sponsor freedom. If that weakens it, 
the weakness is an accidental consequence of its 

singular strength due to being permanently com- 
posed as a basic reference point. An extremely 
able student of the Irish Constitution, Donal 
Barrington, writes: “The great problem of con- 
-stitutional law is to work out a system which will 
"prevent the executive from destroying the liberties 
of the citizen in peace-time and yet leave it strong 
enough to defend the State in time of emergency.” 

The Constitution of Ireland attempts this by 
subordinating the machinery of government, the 
legal fiction that we call the State, to the common 


good, which, as the present Pope has said to the 
United Nations Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion, “will be brought about, not at the expense 
of personal good, but to its advantage.” For it is 
impossible to obtain a meaning for the phrase, 
“the common good,’ without beginning at and 
including throughout the good of the individual 
person. 


The Judiciary 


As in the United States, only more so, the Con- 
stitution’s fate is in the hands of the Irish judiciary; 
to be exact, of its High Court or of its Supreme 
Court, according to Section Three of Article 34. 
This is how constitutional range is ever extended, 
how its flexible adaptation to concrete instances 
is secured. 


The explicit enumeration of fundamental rights, 
with reservations affecting each right, falls with- 
in the judiciary’s authority to review legislation. 
It is, therefore, vested with truly prodigious pow- 
ers. The freedom guaranteed by the Constitution 
is, in a manner of speaking, at the mercy of the 
courts; in saying what is constitutional, they have 
also to say what the Constitution means. Two 
recent examples illustrate how the courts can 
direct its destiny. 


In 1940, so as to control certain dangerous 
political elements in the country, the Government 


‘passed the “Offences Against the State’ Bill. 


When submitted to the President for signing, it 
was requested that the Supreme Court rule on its 
constitutionality. W§uth good reason, too, for this 
Bill allowed any Minister of State by means of a 
simple warrant to arrest and intern indefinitely 
any citizen. The conditions of arrest are irrelevant 
to our discussion, as are the injustices that ensued 
when the Bill was put into force. It is damaging 
enough in theory: without trial, charge or hearing 
whatsoever, the Government could intern any in- 
dividual in the community—not excluding the 
Opposition members in the Parliament. 
Nevertheless, the Supreme Court said the Bill 
did not conflict with the Constitution. In its 
decision the Court took a most unusual view of the 
guarantees of personal liberty in Article 40. These, 
the court held, did not apply to particular citizens 
but rather to citizens as such, in general. That 
is what the court said, and it makes no difference 
that neither you nor I nor anyone has ever seen 
such a monster as a “citizen as such!” Comment- 
ing on the stipulation that “No citizen shall be 
deprived of his personal liberty save in accord- 
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ance with law,” the court interpreted the key 
phrase, “in accordance with law,’ to mean in 
accordance with an Act of the Oireachtas—the 
legislature. In short, if the legislature felt like 
it, a citizen could have his liberty voted away from 
him without dispute. 


No one has to be told what a frightening pre- 
What the Supreme Court did 
not see was that it was also equivalent to judicial 
suicide, for it seemed to permit the legislative 
body authority over the judiciary. Furthermore, 
it looked like contradicting the whole purpose of 
the Constitution, which is to protect citizens against 
bad governments, iniquitous laws, avaricious poli- 
ticians. Alexander Hamilton put the distinction 
this way: “It is one thing to be subordinate to the 
laws and another to be dependent on the legisla- 
tive body.” 


cedent was set. 


Most students look on this decision as the lowest 
point in Irish constitutional history. The return to 
a closer conformity to the Constitution’s total in- 
tention came with the Sinn Fein funds case. Sinn 
Fein was a revolutionary organization created in 
1905 by Arthur Griffith to hasten the country’s 
separation from England. Sinn Fein split up after 
the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921, and its treasurers 
paid funds into the High Court for safe-keeping. 
When the present Sinn Fein organization, which 
was held to be an illegitimate heir of the first, 
began action to reclaim these funds, the Govern- 
ment sought some means to prevent the action 
from succeeding. They decided to pass legislation 
ordering the court to dismiss the action and to 
pay the disputed money to a commission, to be 
set up by the Government, for distributing the 
money to persons in economic distress. 


The scheme was just ‘too pat. Quite rightly, 
the Bill was challenged. Ruling on it, the Supreme 
Court decided against the Government. TheCourt 


Enrollment in our Nation’s private and paro- 
chial schools is increasing twice as rapidly as in 
the public schools, the United States Census Bu- 
reau reported. Since 1948, the first year for which 
such data is available, the number of public school 
pupils has increased by 4,800,000 or twenty per 
cent, whereas the number of private and parochial 
school pupils has grown by 1,200,000, or more 
than forty per cent. j , 


‘ 
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made two points: (1) the Bill violated the separa- 
tion of powers by allowing the legislature to de- 
cide, and in advance, a legal action, which was 
the courts’ function; (2) the Bill confiscated with- 
out compensation private property. 

Feeling themselves on pretty sure ground, Gov- 
ernment lawyers had followed the reasoning used 
by the Court in its decision on the “Offences 
Against the State” Bill, They argued that Article 
43 guaranteed the general right to private property, 
not the right of any particular citizen. The Su- 
preme Court made a triumphant reversal of the 
trend it had started with its previous judgement. 
Referring to the Preamble, the Chief Justice held 
that the Constitution was designed to protect the 
rights of the individual citizen; an unjust appro- 
priation of one man’s property was, therefore, a 
breach of the general right. 


A nation, it seems, is as safe as its Constitution; 
and this in turn can only play its part through 
an enlightened judiciary thoroughly informed by 
its spirit and aims. 


Indirectly, this confirms a lesson that wants un- 
ceasing emphasis in our day. The human person 
under God has priority. The splendid document 
men have made in Ireland to ratify that priority, 
“to defend and vindicate” it, testifies to the perils 
it conceals. No Constitution can do more than 
guarantee men the fundamental freedoms they 
need; they must decide whether they will destroy 
freedom by them, or save it. Freedom is the prize 
of vigilance and discipline. Legislation can allow 
that; it cannot force it. The option lies with men 
themselves. But it is a great and courageous thing 
for a Constitution to dare to grant men that 
option, and it underlines the terrible responsibility 
of being human. 

Rospert L. OsTERMANN 
La Grange Park, IIl. 


Enrollment in private and parochial schools be-— 
low the college level is 4,000,000, and in the public _ 
schools 30,000,000, the Bureau said. The Catholic 
school system is estimated to account for ninety 
per cent of the non-public elementary school en- 
rollment and eighty per cent of the private high 
school enrollment, although no exact figures are 
available. bi 
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SCANDINAVIAN JOURNEY 


I. EN ROUTE: THE LOW COUNTRIES 


| left London on May 21, 1954, for a long 
and complicated journey to Scandinavia. The 
day was gray and cloudy. The weather was far 
too cool for this time of the year. Yet, the Lon- 
don-Bale train was quite crowded. Within the 
space of two hours I was in Dover, embarking on 
We 
departed very shortly. 

The sea was calm and our crossing quite agree- 
After a few hours the low lying, sunlit 
Belgian coast appeared in the distance. In a bright 
sunshine and a fresh, invigorating wind we landed 
at Ostende. One hour later I was making my 
way to the great Benedictine Abbey of St. André- 
lez-Bruges. The Abbey is a few miles distant 
from the celebrated Flemish city of Bruges—beau- 
tiful, clean and sleepy; actually, like one big 
museum. In the Middle Ages Bruges was a great 
and wealthy seaport, but its importance gradually 
declined to the advantage of Ostende, Antwerp 
and Dutch ports farther to the North. I was 
awaited at the Abbey and soon met my friends, 
Dom Vincent Artus and M. |’ Abbé Soete, who di- 
rects the movement called Contemplation et Apos- 
tolat. M. Abbé promotes the foundation of con- 
templative monasteries in the mission fields and 
has achieved notable success in this effort. I 
stayed in the Abbey only a few days; yet I learned 
much. 


Religious Indifference 


I discussed with Abbé Soete religious conditions 
in France, and the extent of the apostasy of the 
masses in that country. He was in Limousin, 
France, during the last war. He noted that, while 
Alsatian and Lorrain refugees went to church on 
Sundays more or less regularly, the natives did not. 
Yet they were married in the Church, had their 
children baptized, as a rule, and had them receive 
their First Holy Communion. When the Abbé 
took over his parish in Limousin, only one boy 
came to Sunday Mass; he served. Gradually others 
also came, particularly when the Abbé told them 
‘that unless they attended the catechism sessions 
‘regularly, he would not accept them for their 
First Holy Communion. The Abbé thought that, 
while the so-called neutral schools undoubtedly 
‘increased religious in-difference in France, the 
reich clergy were not without blame on this score. 


a 


They failed to enforce discipline among the faith- 
ful by making continuous concessions. Our people, 
they used to say, are good folk, but a bit lax in 
their church attendance. Afraid to completely 
lose their already small flocks, these priests were 
always ready with concessions and accommoda- 
tions. The Abbé thought that in a good many 
places in France people were admitted far too 
readily to the sacraments. Numbers and not 
quality, it seems were the objective. 


In Belgium the clergy receive a good training. 
They are devout and zealous. Yet they, too, had 
a serious problem: too many activities—schools, 
visits, youth work, all types of organizations. 
These activities take so much of their time that 
very little of it is left for prayer and contempla- 
tion. Without contemplation and an intense in- 
tertor life, the Abbé thought, there could not be 
a really fruitful ministry. A great modern weak- 
ness lies in the fact that the first commandment, to 
love God with all our heart, strength, thought and 
soul, is not properly appreciated. In catechetical 
teaching it is lost in the mass of questions, and 
is discussed under the theological virtue of charity. 
‘Thus lost in a mass of questions, this command- 
ment is quickly forgotten. 

While it is necessary to teach people “Thou 
shalt not kill; Thou shalt not steal,” etc., more 
stress, it seems, should be placed on the positive 
aspects of loving God. It is our duty to become 
saints, to do more than observe the divine precepts 
in their negative aspects. Why are not more 
teachers in Europe doing this? Is it because they 
themselves are content with observing only the 
negative precepts, unwilling to make the necessary 
sacrifices to become saints themselves ? 


Priest and People 


Tn St. André Abbey I read several studies on 
the state of religion in various Catholic countries. 
I received many surprises. In the classic book of 
Canon F. Boulard, Essor on Déclin du Clergé 
Francais (Cerf, Paris, 1950), I found that, while 
there is one priest for 686 Catholics in France, 
there is one for 1,179 Catholics in Germany; one 
for 1,399 in Portugal; one for 2,314 in Poland, 
etc. The figures for South America are appalling; 
one priest for 4,116 faithful in Argentina; one for 
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6,599 in Brazil: one for 12,450 in Bolivia and 
one for 28,159 in Guatemala. Only Ireland, Eng- 
land, Switzerland, Belgium and Holland are bet- 
ter provided with priests than France. Canada 
and the United States have somewhat better figures 
than France: 491 and 627 respectively. I was 
surprised to find that the number of ordinations 
in France has continually been on the increase since 
1914, when only 704 were ordained. In 1926 
there were 1,043 young men ordained; 1,355 in 
1938 and as many as 1,561 in 1948. 

The French clergy are becoming a younger 
group and the number of the fully active priests 
continues to increase. The Religious Orders 
attract more vocations than does the diocesan 
priesthood. The trouble in France is that the 
clergy are very unevenly distributed. They are 
concentrated in church-going provinces and are 
scarce in de-christianized regions. Most of the 
French clergy come from the town and country 
middle classes, from large families with a long 
and living Catholic tradition. The contribution 
of the peasants to the ranks of the clergy contin- 
ually decreases, while that of the workers increases. 


I found many other interesting figures in the 
Belgian Jesuit review, Lumen Vitae (Brussels, 
£951, Vol. Vi, 1-2). Fr. Paul Droulers, S.J. etves 
a rather startling picture of the religious state 
of Italy in his remarkable article, La Sociologie 
Religieuse d’Talie. Already in 1935, an Italian 
Jesuit, P. Corti, stated that in many urban parishes 
of Italy as many as 80% of the men never attended 
Sunday Mass, and as many as 97% failed to re- 
ceive their Easter Communion. In the working- 
class parishes from one-half to four-fifths of the 
men were habitually absent fromm Sunday Mass. 
Less than one-half of the women and barely 
one-sixth of the men receive Holy Communion 
in those parishes. Even in many country parishes, 
from 60% to 70% of the men failed to receive 
at Easter. 


Religious Ignorance 


Religious ignorance in Italy is appalling. In 
some districts 70% of those asked knew nothing 
about the Creed and the Ten Commandments; 
30% were ignorant of the Incarnation and the 
Trinity. The areas of religious indifference are 
concentrated in Emilia, Tuscany and Liguria. In 
Rome itself no more than 10% of the population 
are regular church-goers. It is obvious that Italy 
needs a good deal of evangelizing; yet is very 
short of priests. 
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In the same number of Lumen Vitae, there 1s 
an article on Spain by Leo Delaa, assisted by sev- 
eral contributors. A Father Peiro also describes 
the most depressing situation in Spain in 1936. 
His disclosures are made in his E/ probléma religi- 
oso—social en Espana, which was published in 
Madrid the same year. In several Spanish dioceses 
with worker populations, barely 5% recetved Com- 
munion. In others hardly 10% attended Sunday 
Mass. There were parishes where the priest cele- 
brated Sunday Mass alone—in a completely empty 
church. In the parish of $. Ramon de Valleces, near 
Madrid, out of 80,000 people only 7% attended 
Sunday Mass; of these 3,000 were school children. 
Since the end of the Spanish Civil War the situa- 
tion has improved considerably, but it is still very 
unsatisfactory. 


I was interested in these figures because my 
Scandinavian journey is largely connected with 
the problem of apostasy in Europe. Last March 
and April, I published in Church Times (London) 
a series of articles entitled “Apostasy in Europe.” 
These articles made a great impression. They 
were translated in various languages, and pro- 
voked comments and discussions. The British- 
American publishing house of Longmans requested 
me to write a special study on the subject: 
“Europe, Christian or Pagan?” I have agreed to 
do so. My journey to Scandinavia will be largely 
devoted to a study of the state of religion in the 
Scandinavian countries. In the first article of 
my series in the Church Times, I wrote: 


“My own view is that, on the average, hardly 
twenty per cent of Europeans could be called 
practicing Christians in any real sense. In the 
working-class districts the proportion is between 
zero and ten. In a good many countries Chris- 
tians live in small, self-contained groups, hardly 
knowing, and caring less about, what is going on 
around them. During my journey, it always greatly 
surprised me to be transplanted, within a hour, 
from the small and self-sufficient Christian circles, 
where people gravely discussed Existentialism, 
Maritain, the Liturgical Movement, new church 
art, patristics and what not, to the large world 
outside, where religion did not exist at all. People 
never went to church, never met a clergyman. 
never read a Church paper, and wanted nothing 
of the sort. Their ignorance, so far as Christianity 
was concerned, was quite astonishing.” : 


I must admit that, after further study, my esti- 
mate of the proportion of practicing Christian: 


y 
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to the general European population as twenty 


per cent is far too high; ten per cent would be 
a safer guess. 


The Belgian Workers 


In the Abbey of St. André I met a Belgian civil 
engineer, a director of a big metallurgical com- 
pany. All his ancestors were metallurgists for 
several generations. He knew the Belgian work- 
ing class intimately. He was a good Catholic, but 
a realist. I asked him about the state of religion 
among his workers. Belgian workers, my new 
friend said, are not only paganized but often are 
worse than that. The ancient pagans possessed, 
as we know, some kind of religion and ethics, 
while many modern workers have none. Very few 
among them go to church, while technicians go 
in large numbers. This is easy to understand, my 
friend continued. When he was a boy, the workers 
were miserably underpaid and worked twelve 
hours and more daily, in conditions scarcely 
imaginable now. The employers, Catholic and 
Liberal alike, exploited the workers without 
scruple. 


The Socialists came along and made all sorts 
of promises to the workers. Some of these prom- 
ises they have kept and the workers thus joined 
them. The Socialists, however, became lukewarm 
toward the workers and in time, very much 
bourgeois themselves. The disappointed workers 
then transferred their sympathies to the more rad- 
ical Communists. In return, the latter’s behavior 
in the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Eastern Germany, and their exploitation of the 
workers in all the countries where they dominate, 
soon became-well known to the average Belgian 
worker. He then lost his faith in Communism 
also. 

The Belgian workers are now disillusioned and 
skeptical. They have become as materialistic and 


‘hedonistic as many workers in America and Scan- 


dinavia. They work solely for comfort, for theic 


physical well-being. They are very ignorant; 
radio, television, sports, cinema, dancing and a 


_ cheap press are their chief interests and pastimes. 


For religion, art and serious study they have no 
time and no desire. This spirit of indifference, 
skepticism and ‘“‘comfortolatry’”’ is strongest pre- 


"cisely in those countries where wages are the high- 


oo 


_ est—Belgium, Switzerland, America, etc. One 


of the most painful results of this mercenary spirit 
is the loss of pride in craftsmanship. People now 


work solely for money. Their object is to obtain 


ea: 


the highest wages for the shortest hours with the 
least exertion. 

In Brussels I met my old friend, M. Doerane, 
of the Belgian Christian Workers Movement. He 
expressed his view that my Charleroi industrialist 
Was correct in some respects. The workers have 
no interest in production. However, special coun- 
cils were now organized in factories for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the interest of the workers in 
production and its problems. M. Doerane ad- 
mitted that the Catholics suffered a set-back in the 
recent Belgian elections in which they lost the 
majority which they had held. The Catholic 
workers cannot become Socialists in Belgium, he 
said. While the Scandinavian Socialists and the 
English Laborites are not anticlerical, the Belgian 
Socialists are. This was ascertained long ago and 
all efforts at collaboration with them have failed. 
Belgian Catholic workers must, therefore, support 
the Christian Democratic Party. 

In Brussels I also met M. Vanhouche who tre- 
turned from extensive travels in Germany and 
Italy. He found Germany prosperous and enig- 
matic. It is still a mystery, he says, as to whether 
the Germans will eventually join with the East 
or the West. The fate of Europe depends on their 
choice. M. Vanhouche expressed his admiration 
for Dr. Adenauer. Unfortunately there is no one 
in prospect to replace him and Dr. Adenauer is 


-a very old man. M. Vanhouche entertains a very 


low opinion of the Italian Christian Democratic 
party. In discussing employers, M. Vanhouche 
expressed his view that the French are wiser than 
the Belgians. But wiser than both are the Ger- 
mans; they have learned their lesson on how to 
get along with their workers. _ 


The Abbey of Orval 


After a short stay with the Benedictines of 
Chevetogne, I went to the Cistercian Abbey of 
Orval on the Belgian-French border. I went there 
for a rest and silence. In the brilliant sunshine 
and against the background of the luxuriant vege- 
tation, Orval is impressive, grandoise and mystet- 
ious. The cream-colored buildings rise against 
the dark blue sky. The first court, once the cloister 
of the old abbey, is beautiful and peaceful. Yet 
it has a somewhat worldly atmosphere, with its 
visitors coming and going. It resembles the life 
of the Christian in the world at its best: on the 


fringe of the mystery. The second court, the im- 


pressive Cour d’Honneur, is hushed in silence. 
Tts ornamental pond, its fountain, its green lawns 
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—all give the impression of freshness and living 
peace. Only the song of the birds breaks the 
silence. The shady arcades of the cloister readily 
invite to meditations on the meaning of life. 

To the east the Cowr rises by vast, bold, stairs 
and terraces towards the Abbey Church, on the 
tight hand of which are a long arcade gallery 
and the Palace of the Bishops. There is not a 
single window in the mighty walls which rise on 
the east side. Only a single small door leads to 
the church. The vast Cour d’Honneur is but the 
ante-chamber to mystery. It symbolizes the mixed 
life of the world and the spirit. The great Guest 
House looks on to the Cour from two sides. Guests 
walk about in the court and occasionally engage 
in conversation. The gates from the life in the 
world to this mixed life are wide, and communica- 
tion between the two is easy. It is not so with 
contemplative life. A high wall with but a single 
narrow passage from the Cour d’Honneur gives 
entrance to the monastery proper. Behind this 
high inner wall is the Cistercian Abbey itself, a 
veritable symbol of contemplation and mystery, in- 
accessible to the world and strange to even the 
religious of active orders. Such for me is the 
meaning of the grandiose creation of Henri Vaes, 
Antwerp architect who built Orval Abbey. 


The grandeur and mystery of Orval attract 
vast crowds of people in search of peace and quiet. 
Over 70,000 people visited there in 1953. I have 
not the slightest doubt but that deep in the heart 
of the twentieth century lies a real hunger for 
silence, peace and God. In Orval I read the last 
book of Thomas Merton, The Sign of Jonas. 1 
agree with him on the importance of silence not 
only for the contemplative monks, but also for the 
clergy and for all serious-minded Christians gen- 
erally. Sermons, not meditated in silence, produce 
no lasting impression; “works,” without the inner 


The more time passes the more it will be un- 
derstood that the death of Stalin was bound 
to be followed by a provisional period until the 
return to normal could be completed. The real 
struggle for power between those competing to 
be his heirs could not begin in earnest while he was 
still alive, and therefore when he died there had 
to be the temporary leadership of his personal 
nominee while the struggle worked itself out be- 
hind the sinister scenes. Not for a moment was 
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life, remain sterile, and books are quickly for- 
gotten. 

In Orval I met a Belgian Catholic poet and 
novelist, M. Maurice Caréme. He was working on 
his new poem on grace. Like Merton and myself, 
he admired silence. We all talk far too much, M. 
Caréme said. And we forget we can listen in 
silence to God alone. We cannot even truly un- 
derstand ourselves, except in silence. The modern 
man is so empty that he is afraid of himself—and 
for good reasons: Man without God is nothing 
but a robot. 

The last of the Low Countries to be visited on 
this journey was Holland. Here, too, irreligion 
seems to be making progress. In 1947 Roman 
Catholics comprised 39.5% of the Dutch popula- 
tion; the Protestants 42%, and the unbelievers 


17%. The latter hardly existed in Holland before 
1900. They come chiefly from the Protestant 
ranks. The Catholic growth is due chiefly to 


large families. According to Prof. Zeegers, Cath- 
olics won 55,000 converts from 1930 to 1947, 
but lost 120,000, mostly to unbelief. I found this 
in the number of Lumen Vitae quoted above. 

While in Holland I visited Tilburg and the great 
Trappist Abbey of Our Lady of Koningshoeven, 
the largest monastery of the Order on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. It has 145 monks. Holland 
is much poorer than Belgium, but I consider it 
more democratic, less ridden by the vast inter- 
ests of gigantic corporations, such as those which 
own Congo and dictate to the world the price of 
radium and many other things. In the Abbey I 
found Protestant visitors. They often come here 
for rest and retreats. The relations between Cath- 
olics and Protestants in Holland are good. 


(To be concluded) 


S. BOLSKAHOFF, PH.D. 
Oxford, England. 


the name of Malenkov allowed to become the © 
object of a cult as Stalin’s had been; on the con- 

trary, the talk of collective and even of anonymous 
leadership. No one regarded Malenkov as a 
figure of Stalin’s stature, who would dominate the 
life of the Soviet Union for the rest of his days. 
His time is already past, and he has clearly been 
treated with contempt. It was not necessary to 
execute him, as it had been necessary to execute — 
Beria; he was not important enough. 


The Tablet, London, Feb. 12 
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Warder’s 


The Church’s "Official” Position 


ihe WHOLE WEIGHT of Catholic authority is 
opposed to the ‘right-to-work’ bills, and 
therefore Catholics should not support them in 
any way. 

This statement in one of our Catholic weeklies 
can easily convey a false impression. Our Catholic 
people might be led to think that the “whole 
weight of Catholic authority” implies that the 
Church has taken an official stand on the morality 
of right-to-work legislation. Of course, she has 
not, and hence discussion of the issues involved is 
still in order. 

The vast majority of Catholics, whose opinions 
have appeared in our press, are unalterably op- 
posed to the “‘right-to-work” laws. But a majority 
Opinion does not necessarily represent the think- 
ing of the Catholic Church. On this point Bishop 
Robert J. Dwyer of Reno had some pertinent re- 
marks to make in a recent number of the Nevada 
Register. His Excellency stated inter alia: 

“Where the distinction between right and wrong 
is clearly defined, the Church has not hesitated to 
speak out. Thus, in the political field she has 
condemned Socialism and Communism, and in the 
field of social behavior she has condemned birth 
prevention and mercy killing, not to speak of 
genocide. 

“In the wake of the industrial revolution, she 
has given her closest attention to the vexed ques- 
tions which have arisen in labor-management rela- 
tions, attempting to define what is basic and mini- 
mal for the preservation of human rights and 
human dignity. 

“But she has not pronounced, and she could 
not reasonably be expected to pronounce, on every 

item of legislation throughout the free world. Es- 
pecially is this true in areas where debate is still 
justified. 

“All such issues are by no means solidly black 
or white. It is not always clear whether they are 
injurious to human rights or are actually beneficial 
to them. 


Oo 
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Review 


“In many instances individual theologians and 
even individual Bishops may feel that the issues 
are sufficiently clear to warrant their pronounce- 
ment upon them. The Church, save in notorious 
cases of imprudent action of obviously faulty 
thinking, does not forbid this. 


“Indeed, she is far more liberal in this regard 
than most of the professional liberals themselves. 


“Her common sense and her long experience 
of human events have taught her that trial and 
error are the best solvents of many problems where 
rights and wrongs are not absolutely defined. 

“Nor does she follow a policy here of prohibit- 
ing discussion and debate, particularly among her 
qualified theologians. 

“All she asks is that charity be preserved and 
that it be made clear that she has not officially 
spoken to end the matter. 

“The difficulty is that some theologians and 
Catholic publicists are prone to write and speak 
as though they were the Holy Father himself. 

“Instead of stating the facts and drawing their 
conclusions, with emphasis upon the actual limita- 


tions of their authotity, they sometimes create the 


impression that they have a private pipeline to 
infallibility. 

“Tt is unavoidable that a certain amount of 
confusion should arise from this.” 


We feel that confusion is bound to be caused 
by the statement quoted in the introduction to this 
article. Certainly it is not the happiest approach 
to a discussion of a problem which is not “‘solidly 
black or white.’ It tends to stifle discussion and 
study without which the points under debate can- 
not be clarified. The cause of Labor does not 
need the “gag rule” as far as the Catholic Church 
is concerned. 

A better approach to a discussion of the “right- 
to-work” legislation is adopted by Rev. Leo C. 
Brown, S.J., in the March number of Social Order. 
A footnote to his article indicates that “‘this is not 
a discussion of the morality of ‘right-to-work’ 


legislation.” Father Brown builds up a convincing _ 
case against the “right-to-work” idea simply by 
giving us an accurate picture of how unstable and 
insecure organized Labor would be in such an 
economy, and how such legislation would not pro- 


“In such areas she prudently prefers to abide 
the clarification of the points under debate. 
“In other words, the Church is not a sort of 
“universal umpire ready at all times to jump into 
every discussion with a cut-and-dried answer. 


\ 
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vide appropriate remedies against the real abuses 
of the union-shop. His discussion gives much 
light with a minimum of heat. 


The Church gives us the principles to guide our 
thinking in social problems. More than this we 
may not expect. It is up to us to apply those 
principles in individual instances. We must be 
cautious of giving the impression that conclusions 
drawn by us from those principles are the “official 
mind” of the Church. They simply are not. 


"Land of Contrasts” 


[elas THIS TITLE, a correspondent in The 
Tablet of London (January 22 issue) paints 
a very disturbing picture of life in the United 
States. The great contrast, of course, exists be- 
tween things favorable and unfavorable which can 
be said about us. The alarming part of the 
“obviously dichotomous” face which America pre- 
sents to the world is that our recognized assets 
are virtually all in the material order, while our 
deficiencies are spiritual, moral and cultural in 
nature: “Her (America’s) wealth is astounding; 
her social problems are appalling.” And_ so, 
despite the material benefits of life in America, 
thirty per cent of all immigrants to our country, 
we are told, have returned to their native land, 
“to the comparative poverty of Italy, England and 
Norway.” 


Our delinquencies as a nation are many and 
serious. Divorce heads the list: approximately 
twenty-five per cent of our marriages end in di- 
vorce. The inevitable result has been broken 
homes and broken lives of children. Some con- 
nection is found between the rising divorce rate 
and the increase of mental illness: In 1953 three- 
quarters of a million people were cared for daily 


in mental hospitals, while an additional one and 


three-quarter millions were being treated in psychi- 
atric clinics or private psychiatric offices; five mil- 
lion others who went to hospitals were found to be 
suffering from some mental or emotional dis- 
order; it is believed that ten million Americans 
suffer from some form of mental sickness. 


Another of our glaring problems—and one 
closely related to the deterioration of family life— 
is juvenile delinquency. Drug addiction among 
our youth has reached alarming proportions: 
About 7,500 New York youths are believed to 
be narcotics. Most large American cities have 
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their gangs of youthful marauders who terrorize 
the streets by night. 

Crime, in general, has grown frightfully: There 
ate about seven thousand cases of murder an- 
nually, and between five and six thousand cases 
of manslaughter by negligence; America has 
twenty more murders per thousand population an. 
nually than has Great Britain; a similar rate ap 
plies for all violent crimes. 


Another scourge in American life is excessive 
drinking: It is estimated that we have one million 
chronic alcoholics, exclusive of those who have 
never secured hospital treatment; there are, in ad- 
dition, four million heavy drinkers; there is no 
“definite public disapproval of drunkenness.” 


Considered germane to all these problems is 
the lack of ‘family cohesion, tradition of residence 
and homogeneity.” American family life has been 
characterized as “‘rootless’”: Most Americans can 
expect to live in at least ten different houses in 
the course of their lives. Our housing problem 
is such as to encourage moving from place to place. 
This propensity to change one’s abode is said to 
be a feature of American life reaching back to the 
frontier days. 


Another festering social sore is political corrup- 
tion: Bribery and graft are commonplace. Strange 
alliances exist between law-enforcement agencies 
and gangsters, tax-evaders and gamblers. Public 
apathy, more than anything else, makes such con- 
ditions possible. 


While there are additional moral and social 
problems, these are not typically American, but are 
shared by other countries. Yet, the study in Amer- 
ican contrasts extends to another anachronism. 
This one, strangely enough, is in the realm of the 
material, with, of course, moral and social conse- 
quences necessarily deriving from it: Side by side 
with America’s fabulous wealth is to be found 
incredible poverty. . “The lowest fifteen or twenty 
per cent in America’s social scale have a much 
worse life than the poorest in Britain.” We are 
plagued by our slums. 


The writer of “Land of Contrasts” sees our 
social problems as stemming from “historical fac- 
tors, from the mixing of so many racial strains, — 
and from such mundane things as the weather,” 
Each of these factors in its own way and in its 
own measure has undoubtedly contributed to the 
present state of our nation socially and morally — 
And although one could take issue with the author 
over some of the minor conclusions he has drawn, 
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the plain truth is that his picture is too accurate 
for our comfort. He does not say that our material 
prosperity itself is a major factor in our moral 
crisis, but our Bishops have said so. ‘‘The enemy 
is atheistic materialism,” they stated in their joint 
message of last year. “Our vast physical resources 
and our masterly technical skills will avail us noth- 
ing, unless we are a people strong in the faith 
which gives purpose to action, and in the morality 
which fosters discipline and courage.” 


America is not a land without virtue. But re 
ligion and morality must be recognized publicly 
as indispensable to life. Our constitutional free- 
doms must not be misconstrued and distorted to 
abet atheism and godlessness, especially in the im- 
portant field of education. Liberty, our priceless 
heritage, must not become the occasion of out 
spiritual and moral demise. 


Strong opposition to ‘‘progressive’ methods of 
education seems to be building up in the U. S., 
where a Gallup Poll finds that sixty-five per cent 
of American adults think discipline in the public 
schools of their community is not sufficiently 
strict. Only twenty-five per cent think it is strict 
enough, and only two per cent consider it too 
strict. 


Need for another kind of discipline in U. S. - 


schools is seen by Professor John F. Latimer of 
George Washington University. After studying 
one hundred and four public school systems in 
forty-four of our country’s forty-eight states, Prof. 
Latimer found that—at a time when the U. S. 
occupies a position of global leadership—only one 
out of four high school students is studying a 
foreign language. In 1900, the figure was three 
out of four. 

Number of U. S. high school students study- 
ing French has dropped from eight per cent (in 


1900) to five per cent today; German from four- 


teen per cent to one per cent; Latin from fifty per 


cent to seven per cent. 


At least four out of five U. S. high school stu- 
dents took mathematics in 1900. Today, fewer 
than half of them do. Percentage of students 
taking algebra is down from fifty-six to twenty. 


_ In 1900, one student in five took physics. Today, 


ss 


twenty. 


in the Atomic Age, the figure is down to one in 


Letter Review, quoted in } 
the Ensign, January 22 
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Life and Debt 


ies HOW MUCH do our American people depend 
on credit in the purchase of commodities for 
daily living? Almost entirely, if we accept the 
word of a United States real estate expert who 
said that ninety-five per cent of consumers are 
no longer interested in the price of things, but 
care only about how long it takes them to pay for 
an article on the installment plan. 


Speaking at the annual convention of the On- 
tario Association of Real Estate Boards in Toronto, 
James Downs, Jr., president of the Real Estate Re- 
search Corp. of Chicago, made the alarming state- 
ment that most consumers in our country and 
Canada “never know what interest rates they are 
paying and couldn’t care less.” People have be- 
come so used to debt, he explained, that they drive 
around in it all day without being over-burdened 
with worry. “They come home to it at night, 
eat it, turn it on for amusement. Then when they 
retire they go to sleep in it. It’s how much on the 
installment plan that dictates present-day living.” 


What will be the inevitable result of this vast 
credit buying? Mr. Downs sees the inevitable 
continuance of inflation leading to another depres- 
sion “which, according to many financial experts, 
is already long overdue.” The ouly alternative to 
a depression, according to Mr. Downs, is an arti- 
ficially stimulated economy. He feels that the 
U. S. and Canada will choose this latter “‘solution.” 


In other words, with all our material wealth 
our economy cannot survive without props. Arti- 
ficial stimulants are necessary essentially because 
our society is sick. Such vices as greed, selfish- 
ness, love of ease and luxury, unrestrained self- 
indulgence, etc., are our weakness. As long as 
these vices continue to exist and grow among us, 
our economy is doomed. Artificial business stimu- 
lation may postpone our day of reckoning; it can- 
not cancel it completely. A good beginning to- 
ward a genuine moral and economic recovery 
would be the cultivation of a spirit of thrift. We 
are a prodigal people. Prodigality in living is 
poor economics and worse Christianity. 


Cardinal Feltin of Paris has warned that the 
various apostolates should not weaken the unity 
of the Church. The Church must remain One and 
Universal, he stated, and not be split into a “work- 
ers’ church,” a “‘students’ church,” etc. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


BAN SERIOUS DANGER in modern life is the child- 
like desire of individuals for simple, quick so- 
lutions to complex problems. “Let the government 
do it’ appears to many to be the simplest and 
quickest answer. Sometimes this medicine is 
worse than the present disease in its side and 
after effects. Certainly a great deal of govern- 
ment is necessary in the welfare field in 1955. 
Recourse to government to handle every problem, 
though, leads inevitably to the “powerful, omni- 
competent state.” A good guiding rule would 
appear to be ‘‘as much government as is necessary, 
but as little as possible.” 


The Casket, Antigonish, N. S., Feb. 24 


We doctors must plan to meet the public 
demand for universal care before it gets more 
into the hands of politicians than physicians. 

The people are aware of the great progress in 
medicine. But they are frustrated—and angry— 
because the new discoveries and new techniques 
cost so much that only the very wealthy can enjoy 
them. In a few cases the very poor can get the 
benefits by going to a charity clinic. 

But the man in the middle, and he is the largest 
number, has to see his own health, and in some 
cases, his own life, or that of a loved one, slipping 
away just because he can’t pay for the treatment 
needed. 

The public is demanding that good health be 
given to all in the form of diagnosis, treatment, 
preventive medicine and public health programs. 
The question of medical care has become a social, 
a moral and a political factor in our life. The 
sooner we acknowledge this fact, the better off we 
will be. 

Physicians must do some deep thinking and 
come up with some definite plans, or somebody 
else, probably more inclined to politics than social 
philosophy, will propose a master plan which will 
be pushed down our throats. 

Time does not stand still, and the status quo 
of the old school of medical practice must give 
way to newer concepts, just as the horse and buggy 
had to give way to the automobile and the air- 
plane. 

Mario Mo.rari, M.D. 
Catholic Men, Feb., 1955 


Each year since I’ve been going to the Far 
East, the area of the free world has become 
smaller and smaller. It all began when China 
was over-run and we spent our complacent time 
comfortably pointing to the faults in Chiang Kat- 
shek’s administration. Then it was Korea, and 
Tibet, and this past year half of Indo-China sank 
into the Red tide. 

We haven’t worried much about it, though, 
and probably because it happened to be a lot 
of “Chinamen’” whose homes and families were 
disrupted. We white Americans can't get too 
upset when it’s people of a different kind who 
are suffering. 

This racial snobbery which so distorts even 
Catholic minds and hearts is the disgrace which 
God’s vengeance will repay. Our president has 
pledged to defend free people whoever and wher- 
ever they may be. We can only hope and pray 
that our citizens will be as Christian in their re- 
action to this pledge as was our government in 
making it. 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN, quoted in the 
Currier Journal, Jan. 28. 


We find it curious that certain educators 
will insist that democracy means the right to 
be different, and, on that assumption, ‘will de- 
fend the right of Communists and their dupes to 
work unhindered in the schools to destroy the 
American community. But the same people will 
insist that democracy does not mean the right to 
be different where a choice of schools is concerned. 

Educationists make much of the word democ- 
racy, though they don’t define it; it apparently 
serves as an amorphous endorsement of anything 
they approve. But if democracy means anything, 
it designates a system in which freedom of choice 
is protected. Some claim that private schools are 
divisive. That is a shibboleth that means nothing. 
But what is it they want? Conformity? Where 
conformity is imposed, there is neither scope for 
intellectual curiosity nor freedom. And certainly, 
no democracy. When parents are compelled to 
accept and pay for any kind of education a con- 
trolling minority dishes out, democracy can take 
toithedillse 2: 


The Monitor, Jan. 21 


| 
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Using Formosa, then, only as an illustration 
and calling upon a lot of hindsight, suppose 
in the future, before we start handing out ter- 
ritories around conference tables, we first consult 
the peoples affected. 

The present Formosa crisis might never have 
happened if the Formosa people, who were trans- 
ferred from Japanese to Nationalist China rule 
and now are claimed by the Chinese Reds, had 
been consulted. 

Wouldn't it amaze many diplomats to discover 
that perhaps the people of Formosa would have 
preferred to be an independent republic? Could 
it not be possible that the Formosa people, if given 
a chance, would evolve another independent Asia 
nation, friendly to the West, like the Philippines? 


The Monitor, Jan. 28 


To be sure, the (religious) discrimination that 
exists in certain high circles of business, politics 
and education is not practiced with the blatancy 
that marked the campaign of 1928; it is far more 
subtle and not often easily detected. 

But that it exists is a fact of which I have per- 
sonally known a number of examples. 


REV. JOHN TRAcy ELLIS 
The Catholic Chronicle, Feb. 4 


Why should a man tetire at 65? Because 
fifty years ago all but a handful of people 
were through at that age. Medical science has 
now changed the fact, but the outworn concept 
remains. So, while the fourteen million Americans 
over 65 today are far from through, we persist in 
treating them as though they were. 

We have made an arbitrary definition of old 
age which is not only a half-century out of date, 
but has no warrant either in experience or in 
scientific thought. Scientists don’t know what 
old age is, but they are sure it cannot be accurately 
measured by years. 

Behind the truth that a man is not necessarily 
old at 65 is the ever-growing political pressure 
of our aging population. It cannot be long under 
those circumstances before society realizes that it 
is tossing into the discard the better part of its 
accumulated skills, experience and wisdom. 


Detroit News, as quoted in 
the World Herald, Omaha, Jan. 23 
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Fragments 


es CARDINAL GRIFFIN, Archbishop of 
Westminster, has resigned as one of the joint 
presidents of the Council of Christians and Jews 
in London. Official sources were reticent on the 
precise reason for the Cardinal’s resignation. 


“One might assume that almost everything 
that could be said has been said about the 
Church in Yugoslavia. Unfortunately each year 
that passes brings to light new encroachments 
and new pressures, so that periodically we must 
bring ourselves up to date on a continuing situa- 
tion that shows precious little tendency to im- 
prove.” 

(Richard Pattee in The New World, Jan. 21) 


When Vice-President Richard M. Nixon stated 
recently, on the basis of his “‘on the spot’ 
observations in the Latin American countries, 
that the Catholic Church is “one of the major 
bulwarks against communism and _ totalitarian 
ideas,’ Dr. John A. Mackay, president of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, was “compelled to say 
sorrowfully that the.exact opposite is true.” Were 


the good Doctor able to shake off his historical 


bias, he would not feel compulsion to make 
“sorrowful” statements. 


St. Thomas a Becket has been chosen by 
Catholic bank clerks in Britain as their heavenly 
patron. For a period of his life he handled 
the practical affairs of England in the capacity 
of Lord Chanceilor and was renowned for his 
integrity and business ability. Later, as Archbishop 
of Canterbury, he was in the habit of rising every 
morning at two o'clock for Matins, after which 
he washed the feet of thirteen poor persons and 
gave each of them an alms. 


According to The Pope Speaks, Pope Pius — 
XII delivered fifty-one documents, i.e., ency- 
clicals, letters, addresses, messages, radio messages 
and telegrams between September 30 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1954. This does not include his 1954 
Christmas message which was delayed until early 
January, 1955, due to illness. 
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Theory 


Liberation of the Criminal 


ESPITE HIS LINGERING physical weakness our 

Holy Father manages to maintain his role 
of the “unwearied advocate.” During his recent 
period of convalescence the Sovereign Pontiff pre- 
pared a discourse for the Italian Association of 
Catholic Jurists, the first portion of which was 
delivered to the jurists on December 6. The re- 
maining two sections were released early in Febru- 
ary and deal with “The Path Toward Crime and 
Punishment” and “The State of Guilt and of Pun- 
ishment.” While the entire document is such as 
to deserve close study because of its exceptional 
content and singular timeliness, it is with the con- 
cluding section relating to liberation of the crim- 
inal from the state of guilt and of punishment, 
and to his return to society, we are particularly 
concerned at the moment. 


Of extreme importance, says the Holy Father, 
is the attitude of the individual and society at large 
toward the criminal, especially when he is released 
from prison. In the spirit of Christ, “one can and 


The 70th German Katholikentag 
Vie 


The Great Outdoor Demonstrations 


8 Bess CULMINATION of the week-long activities 
(actually, of the Katholikentag itself) was 
reached in the week-end festivities. All prior ses- 
sions, such as those of the Arbeits gemeinschaften, 
though of immense value, are not considered essen- 
tial to the historic rally. There have been over- 
tures on several occasions to hold the two types 
of sessions under separate auspices. 


The culminating events were launched with the 
Festakt in the city auditorium, the White Hall of 
the Orangerie. It was Friday afternoon, a radiant, 
sunny day (one of the few during the dreary, rainy 
season, and quite welcome to a visitor recently 
arrived from a hot-Texas August). Great crowds 
had already gathered on the terraces and lawns. 
They presented a picturesque scene in the bright 
sunlight which alternated with the deep shade of 


Procedure 


Action 


should assist him to attain an interior victory, and 
consequently an interior liberation from the evil 
of punishment. The community should see to 
it that it is disposed to welcome lovingly the man 
who comes forth from prison into liberty.” 

His Holiness is very realistic in appreciating the 
difficulties in rehabilitating former crminals, He 
recognizes that not all, nor even most, criminals 
are ready and disposed “‘to bear with the required 
process of purification.” But we must not forget 
the many who can be helped. ; 

The criminal’s reintegration into society may 
be simple or it may be complex, depending upon 
the object of the crime, ie., whether it was a 
material object which can be restored, or whether 
the crime was committed against a person. But 
simple or no, the work of rehabilitation must be 
conceived as a bounden duty of society. As a rule, 
we do not neglect people who suffer from physical 
ailments. How explain our callous indifference 
to those who need our help in recovering their 
spiritual and moral health? Would not such work 
constitute a splendid apostolate? 


the majestic trees. A lane was kept open through 
the masses of people for the participants in the 
opening ceremony. It was edifying to observe 
the genuine reverence and esteem which the 
Church and Government dignitaries were accorded 
while making their way through the lane to the 
hall. Among the dignitaries were the Federal 
Ministers Storch, Kaiser and Wuermeling; the 
President of the Bavarian diet, Hundhammer; the 
Hessian (Fulda is Hessian) Ministers Henning 
and Troeger. There were also the representatives 
of the city, led by the Lord Mayor (vice-president 
of the Katholikentag) Dr. Cuno Raabe. Among 
the Catholic hierarchy was the host Bishop, Dr. 
Dietz, and the Apostolic Nuncio, Archbishop 
Muench. The two German Cardinals were else- 
where, apparently awaiting the arrival of Cardinal 
Griffin of London, who was to arrive at that time. 


The cream of German Catholicity was present ; 
leaders and molders of German Catholic opinion; 
vety many wore decorations; many, to be sure 
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were heroes of the past resistance to Naziism, 
survivors of concentration camps. In addition, 
there was a good representation of foreign ob- 
servers from many countries, among them Mr. 
and Mrs. Theobald Dengler of New York. Many 
missionaries from foreign countries were also in 
evidence. 


The preliminary formalities consisted of a series 
of addresses five to ten minutes in length, with 
musical numbers by uniformed bands interspersed. 
Dr. Joseph Schmitt, chairman of the local com- 
mittee and first speaker, was followed by the vice- 
president of the Central Committee, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Zillken of Dortmund; Dr. Raabe spoke both 
as Lordmayor and vice-president of the Congress; 
Bishop Dietz as the ecclesiastical host. They were 
followed by Frederick Lahusen of Bremen, the 
vice-president of the Evangelical Kirchentag (the 
Protestant equivalent of the Katholikentag), and 
by the representative of the Hessian government, 
Minister Henning. Then came the addresses of 
the visitors from outside Germany: Msgr. (now 
Bishop) Van Wayenbergh, Rector of the Catholic 
University of Louvain; Mr. Frederick Boardman, 
representative of the N.C.W.C. in Germany, de- 
livered the greetings of the American Catholics, 
especially those of the Central Verein and its presi- 
dent, Mr. Albert J. Sattler; and Father D’Souza, 
S.J., of Bombay, India, voiced the sentiments of the 


mission countries. Fulda, on this occasion, had be- 


come the center of the world. 


The great demonstrations were four in number: 
two on the successive nights of Friday and Sat- 
urday were held in the vast Cathedral piazza; the 
other two, more grandiose, were held on the 
specially prepared grounds beyond the River Fulda, 
on the Johannis-Au (St. John’s meadow), on 
Sunday morning and afternoon. The first two and 
the last rallies featured public addresses on the 
official theme, with added dramatic and religious 
features designed to enhance the occasion. The 
third, the Solemn Pontifical Mass on Sunday, was, 
of course, the official liturgical act of witnessing 
to Christ in the world. 


Almost one-hundred-thousand people were pres- 


~ ent for the addresses on Friday and Saturday. The 


crowd on Sunday morning was estimated at two- 


hundred thousand, while that of Sunday after- 
noon was close to a quarter of a million. It is 
remarkable that such throngs were handled by the 


_ people of Fulda, a town of fifty-thousand popu- 


_ lation with no large city in its vicinity. 


4 
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Thus, when the time for the scheduled events 
drew near, the piazza that looked so vast and 
empty at other times (although there were always 
desultory groups meeting or moving about) be- 
came a sea of people. Seats were provided only 
for special guests, among them the visitors and 
members of the press. One voice in the French 
press had high praise for the great masses of pious, 
plain folk, noting particularly their “great meek- 
ness and patience.” The reference was probably 
to the long-suffering endurance of the many thou- 
sands from behind the Curtain who had been pres- 
ent the greater part of the week. 


Almost any locality in western Europe is hal- 
lowed by sacred memories of a thousand and even 
two thousand years. Fulda’s past is crowded with 
such memories, and few of the participants in the 
demonstrations could have been ignorant of them. 
At any rate, the mighty silhouette of the Dom 
forming the backdrop for the stage erected in 
front of it to the right, was a potent reminder 
of the manifold “‘witnessing for Christ’ on this 
very spot for over twelve centuries. The pre- 
sentation of the theme in speech, song, dramatics 
and prayer was, therefore, only a variation of that 
which spoke so eloquently in the mute forms 
of stone before us during the two demonstrations 
on the nights of Friday and Saturday. 


On the first night the limelight was enjoyed 
by the youth. As the bells were ringing they came, 
in small groups and large, with banners unfurled, 
marching to the rhythm of their hymns through 
the narrow streets from every direction. A chorus 
of youthful singers took their position on the 
stage. Before and during the evening’s proceed- 
ings the youth choir led in the singing of hymns, 
alternating with the crowd. The singing by the 
vast throng was so spontaneous, effortless and 
soulful as to be truly phenomenal. 


Federal Minister Storch took the stage amid 
great applause to open the session. He saluted 
Cardinal Griffin and the Papal Nuncio with a 
special welcome, which was followed in each in- 
stance by a tremendous ovation. Joseph Gockeln, 
vice-president of the Central Committee, was next 
on the rostrum. His position of Lord Mayor of 
Duesseldorf and president of North-Rhine West- 
phalia, added weight and meaning to his vehement 
protest against the recent action of the legisla- 
ture of Lower Saxony in suppressing the denomin- 
ational schools. He promised help to the Catho- 
lics of northwest Germany in their fight for par- 
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ental rights in education in that Socialist strong- 
hold. The protest was enthusiastically endorsed 
by the vast assembly. 

The speaker of the evening, Dr. Gustave Sie- 
werth of Aachen, in a truly inspired address car- 
ried forward the theme of “witnessing for Christ” 
as he spoke on “Our Confession—the Church.” 
The profession of Christ and the witnessing for 
Him can be achieved, he stated, only in the Cath- 
olic’s total submission to, and identification with, 
the Church in which Christ lives. He demon- 
strated what grace and the kinship with God means 
and what obligations it entails. 


The lay professor was followed by a prince of 
the Church—Cardinal Wendel of Munich, who 
offered the greetings of the hierarchy. He pointed 
out the hierarchial structure within the Church, 
that the clergy and the laity together make up the 
Church and that, therefore, neither clericalism nor 
laicism can rightly prevail. 


A mystery play, “A Legend about the Holy 
Faith,’ effectively produced without props by 
two youthful amateur groups, and an address by 
Vice-president Oscar Neisinger of the Federation 
of German Catholic Young People brought the 
memorable event to a successful conclusion. Un- 
der the thunderous peals of the big bells and the 
robust chanting of ‘‘Praise ye the Lord” the great 
assembly disbanded. 


All of Saturday was given to business sessions 
of the many organizations represented. At least 
fifteen such meetings were scheduled, several on 
a large scale. The biggest, however, was that 
of the official Begegnung, the reunion, or rather 
commmunion, between the West and the East, and 
between the many expellees and refugees scattered 
over all parts of the Western and Eastern Zones, 
who were brought together in the only manner now 
possible, i.e., in the official get-together of a 
Katholikentag. A Solemn Pontifical Mass at the 
great altar of the Johannis-Au before more than 
thirty thousand people gave outward expression 
of the oneness of all in Christ. All day long the 
Cardinals, the Apostolic Nuncio, the Bishops and 
other dignitaries mingled among the groups, giv- 
ing testimony to the world that here was genuine 
Christianity possessed of one body and one soul. 


At night on Saturday, the second great demon- 
stration got under way in front of the Cathedral. 
It was similar in structure to that of the previous 
night, but on a higher plane: it was the occasion 
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for the solemn act of consecration to the Immacu- | 
late Heart of Mary. The number of attendants 
was over a hundred-thousand. 


Mrs. Clara Tausendpfund, one of the vice- 
presidents of the Katholikentag, gave the opening 
greeting in the name of the praesidium. She also 
announced that a great many messages of congrat- 
ulations had poured in from all parts of the world. 


Then Dr. Friedrich Dessauer of Frankfurt Main, 
a ranking physicist, and (I believe) a Nobel prize 
winner, stepped to the microphone. His message 
was awaited with eagerness, as it was to spell 
out the answer to the question in everyone’s mind: 
How am I to differ as a Christian witness in the 
tasks and struggles of everyday life from the aver- 
age person? Or, in what does the truly Christian 
life consist ? 


The lay professor did not disappoint his hearers. 
His address on “Our Confession in Everyday 
Life’ went to the heart of the matter—and to the 
hearts of his audience. In unassuming style and 
manner, Dr. Dessauer undertook to explore the 
hidden motives of daily living and to separate the 
forces at work in the life of the merely “decent’’ 
person from those of the thorough Christian. In 
a searching analysis he showed that the old Bene- 
dictine formula, Ora et Labora, the division, as it 
were, of work from prayer, is no longer valid 
in the haste and hurry of today; that it must be 
changed into Ora Laborans, or even Ora Laborando 
(pray while you are at work) ; or in many cases, 
the only possible formula, “pray through your 
work;” and that in the worst struggles and gravest 
decisions the frighteningly bold Tu Adesto! (You 
must stand by, You must assist) of the conquer- 
ing Crusaders must be seriously and confidently 
employed. The Christian must break through 
the noise and the distractions of the world with 
his eye of faith and conviction fastened on God, 
Who is present always and everywhere. In Christ 
and with Christ, the Christian will always be able 
ve mirror forth God in any and all conditions of — 
life. 


The impact of the speech was terrific. No sum- 
mary of it can do it justice. It was a fitting pre- 
paration for the Act of Consecration that followed. 


While Cardinal Frings stepped up to the stage, — 
where the “‘silver altar” of the Cathedral had been 
erected, the vast assembly lighted its candles. An 
ocean of flickering lights resulted. From the — 
Franciscan Monastery nearby, with the Fathers in 


Salt 
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company of the Eucharistic honor guards of Fulda, 
the venerable statue of the Blessed Virgin Mater 
Gaudiosa was brought in procession and put in 
position on the altar. Then the Cardinal (in full 
regalia) addressed the audience present. Because 
the entire proceedings were broadcast over all radio 
stations, an explanation of the importance and the 
nature of the ceremony to follow was given. The 
solemn Act of Consecration, sensing the sorrow 
of the division of Germany into East and West, 


ended with the petition: “Grant us unity in 
Faith!” 


Anyone who has no conception of German 
community singing should have been present at 
the singing of the hymn, Wunderschoen Praech- 
tige, Hohe und Maechtige, Liebreich Holdselige 
Himmilische Frau....’ Most likely it was joined 
in throughout Germany and beyond by millions at 
firesides! Where “goods, blood and life” were 
pledged and “everything that I have and I am” 
Was ‘given in gladness to Mary.” 


The end was not yet. While the procession that 
had brought in the statue of the Blessed Virgin 
returned it to its shrine on the Frauenberg, another 
procession formed, that of the menfolk present, 
all with their candles aflame. Six abreast, led 
by half a dozen Federal and state ministers, many 
government and city officials, and with the men 
of Fulda as honor guards, they carried the big 
silver reliquiaries of Sts. Boniface, Sturmius and 
Lioba through the city to the festive place for the 
next day’s final climactive celebrations in the 
Johannis-Au. A veritable floodstream of people 
spread through the length of the city, praying and 
singing in unison, assisted by the loudspeakers 
along the entire route. The houses along the way 
and far beyond were aglow with candles set in 
windows, amid flowers and similar decorations. 


On the following day, Sunday, September 5, 
the churches were crowded. How all the people 
and priests were accommodated is still a wonder. 
In spite of the not-so-promising weather outlook, 
the trek to the place of festivities began early. 
Thirty special trains unloaded a veritable flood 
of humanity upon the city. From all parts of 
Germany and all through the night came the 
buses—over five hundred—and motor cars of all 
descriptions, motor cycles and bicycles without 
number, all of which were parked on the out- 
skirts of the city. Only a few official cars were 
allowed within. By nine o’clock every street and 
e was congested with people. The colorful 
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banners, standards and symbols dispelled the 
gloominess of the weather. When the bells be- 
gan to peal ten minutes before ten o'clock, the 
march was set in motion. At the same time the 
parade of the officials of the Katholikentag, the 
local committee, the Central Committee, five 
hundred Mass servers, the seminarians, acolytes, 
and finally the prelates, bishops, archbishops and 
Cardinals entered the arena. At the stroke of 
ten, Archbishop Aloisius Muench of Fargo, Papal 
Nuncio to Germany, approached the altar which 
was adorned with the relics of Fulda’s Saints and 
topped by an eighty foot high cross. He imme- 
diately began the ancient and ever new drama of 
the Sacrifice of the Mass. The responses were 
sung in Latin by the entire assembly; the proper 
and ordinary were paraphrased in German hymns, 
all accompanied by the mighty organ of the Cathe- 
dral. Archbishop Jaeger of Paderborn preached 
a stirring sermon on the example of St. Boniface, 
who was presented as an all-time witness for 
Christ. St. Boniface, he said, is not dead; his 
spirit lives on with God, and his care of the Church 
in Germany still continues. The holding of the 
Katholikentag at his grave can have this meaning 
only, that we ignite our zeal and fervor for the 
Kingdom of God from his. Let everyone carry 
away with him from this place that same flaming 
spirit of the love of God that was his. The 
papal blessing conferred upon the huge crowd by 
the Nuncio concluded the mighty profession of 
faith, Two hundred thousand had taken part 
in it. 

Hardly had the mass of people begun to dis- 
perse, when a sudden shower sent them hurrying 
to shelter. It seemed almost that the rain was to 
bring the celebration to a premature conclusion. 
But in the afternoon the sun came through the 
clouds victoriously, and everything again became 
alive. The roads became congested again, and by 
the time the last program was about to start; the 
vast expanse was crowded even more than in the 
morning (two hundred and fifty thousand was 
the estimated attendance). 


This was to be (and actually proved to be) the 


most glorious act of witnessing for Christ. It 
was the mission program of the Katholikentag. 
The arrangements were on the lines of the morn- 
ing demonstration, though without Holy Mass. 
There was the same solemn procession of ecclesias- 
tical and civic dignitaries, and of representatives 
from France, Holland, Belgium, Austria, Luxem- 
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burg, Switzerland, Spain, England, Ireland, Italy, 
Denmark, Norway, Arabia, India, Indonesia, 
Africa, Brazil, Canada and the U. S. A. 

The President of the Katholikentag, Federal 
Minister Anthony Storch, opened the proceedings. 
He brought the greetings of both President Heuss 
and Chancellor Adenauer. The latter was pre- 
vented from being present because of the defect of 
the EDC a few days before at Brussels. 


Then followed the address of the Jesuit Father, 
Professor Johannes Hirschmann of Frankfurt. He 
analyzed the great Command and Last Testament 
of Christ, and the necessity to carry it out to the 
ends of the earth in our time. He pointed out 
that the dangerous situation in other continents 
is the result of the failure of the nations of Europe 
to carry out the will of Christ, and that if peace 
is to return, the efforts towards genuine witnessing 
for Him must be multiplied on all fronts. This 


Genuine Catholic Action 
II 


is HIS FIRST ENCYCLICAL, Pope Saint Pius X 
wrote: “The supreme end toward which all 
our efforts must converge, is to establish the human 
race under the rule of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
(E Supremi Apostolatus, October 4, 1903). On 
Catholic Action, the Saint wrote in his encyclical 
I] Fermo Proposito, Jane 11, 1905: “To restore all 
things in Christ has always been the motto of the 
Church, and in particular Our own motto in the 
anxious hours we are traversing.” ‘This, then, is 
the supreme aim of the Church—the triumph of 
the Kingdom of Christ. In the same encyclical 
the Saint wrote: “Catholic Action, since it sets 
before itself the restoration of all things in Christ, 
constitutes a true apostolate to the honor and 
glory of the selfsame Christ.” 


“Catholic Action does not belong to the material, 
but to the spiritual order; to the heavenly, not 
to the earthly; the religious, not the political ” 
(Pius XI to Cardinal Bertram). 


From this an illegitimate (because wider than 
its premises) deduction might be made, that Cath- 
olic Action should dedicate itself to purely reli- 
gious activities. Though it be true that the means 
must always be proportionate to the end, it does 
not therefore follow that all the means must be 
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will happen only if we bring ourselves to a genuine 
practice of our inherited Faith. 

Then Prince Karl zu Lowenstein, the president 
of the Central Committee of all German Catholics, 
read the communications from the Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII. He was followed by the Papal 
Nuncio who gave a short address. Then came the 
colorful and dramatic confession, the witnessing 
by a number of representatives from various mis- 
sion lands. This part was televised in full, while 
the entire program was broadcast on the radio. 
Cardinal Frings gave the closing address. With 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament by the 
Bishop of Fulda, the 76th Katholikentag came to 
an end. 

Truly, the theme, “Be Witnesses Unto Me... 
unto the ends of the earth,” was brought to the 
attention of the world as well as to Germany, per- 
haps as never before. 


Rev. JOSEPH WAHLEN, M.S.F. 


of the same nature as the end. Hence, a material 
means may be apt for obtaining, at least in the 
long run, a spiritual end. There are many ways in 
which the soul reaches God; and Catholic Action 
must tread all the paths that Providence opens to 
it. So it must also develop certain activities which, 
though in themselves not religious, still do lead 
to a spiritual end. One must attend to the material 
interests of the people if we are to safeguard their 
spiritual values. 


As for the means toward the end of Catholic 
Action, some are religious (and these are the most 
efficacious, and therefore preferable); others, 
though not religious, are good in themselves, apt 
in view of the supernatural aim, and when used 
with that end in view, are, in a sense, supernatur- 
alized.') (Msgr. Luigi Civardi) 


(To be continued) 


Ss 
1) The Catholic Maternity Guild Apostolate is an 
excellent example of Catholic Action in which material 
means are used for the attainment of a supernatural 
end, e.g., the ideal of Christian parenthood. Referring 
to the Guild movement, an Archbishop once said: “Ma- 
terial things are as much a gift of God as is His holy 
Hence you do well in the Guild Apostolate to 
make use of material assistance to achieve a super- 
natural end.” Thus, such features of the guilds as 
financial aid, layettes, etc., are truly supernaturalized. 
These means the Guild Apostolate uses along with the 
supernatural means of prayer, the sacraments, etc., 
as mentioned on page 3 of the revised brochure The 
Catholic Maternity Guild Apostolate, published for free 
distribution by the Central Bureau. (Ed.) . 


2 O)IC INE 


Our Holy Father 


STATEMENT from the Vatican shows that in 
spite of the fact that the Holy Father was 
twice seriously ill during 1954, His Holiness pre- 
pared fifty-four addresses and radio messages— 
fifteen in Italian, twenty-three in French, eight in 
Spanish, three in English, two in German, two in 
Latin and one in Portuguese. 
Moreover, His Holiness issued four Encyclical 
Letters, besides numerous letters of greetings and 
good wishes in special circumstances. 


Then, during the same period, the Holy Father 
granted one hundred and eighty-five private and 
special audiences—receiving nearly 17,500 people 
—and gave general audiences to nearly 160,000. 

There were six canonizations: St. Pius X, St. 
Peter Chanel, St. Gaspare del Bufalo, St. Joseph 
Pignatelli, St. Dominic Savio and St. Maria Di 
Rosa. 

Blessed Assumpta Pallotta, Blessed Martin 
Moye and Blessed Placid Riccardi were beatified. 

Another outstanding event of the year was the procla- 
mation of the Feast of the Queenship of Our Lady, 
to be celebrated on May 31. During last year, twelve 
ambassadors and four ministers presented their credentials 


on their appointment to represent their countries at the 
Holy See. 


Profit-Sharing 


IN) Barty 8,000 CORPORATIONS in the United 
States are now sharing profits with their 
employees, according to a news report in the Wall 
Street Journal. The article, to which our atten- 
tion is called by the Nebraska Co-operator, gives 
a long list of corporations that have adopted the 
profit-sharing plan within the past year. 

The rapid growth of this trend is indicated by 
the fact that the number of profit-sharing cor- 
porations a year ago was only 6,000, and ten years 
ago only 549. The practice grew slowly at first. 
Only twenty-two firms were sharing profits with 
their employees in 1887. By 1917 the number had 
increased to only sixty. 

“Many business men,” says the Wall Street 
Journal, “find profit-sharing can help boost work- 
er productivity and help cut production costs in 
more competitive times.” But, as the Nebraska 
Co-Operator observes, this may not be the only 
otive in adopting profit-sharing. The firms that 
have approved profit-sharing plans do not have 
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to pay income taxes on sums distributed to em- 
ployees as bonuses. This could be one reason 
why the number of corporations practicing the plan 
has grown so rapidly in late years. It would seem 
that some of these corporations would rather share 
their profits with their employees than with Uncle 
Sam. Also, by distributing part of their profits 
in this way, they are placed in a lower income-tax 
bracket. 

By way of a final comment, the well edited Nebraska 
Monthly observes that “it seems a bit strange that more 
corporations do not think of sharing profits with their 
customers, co-operative style. That would increase cus- 
tomer buying power and consequently, the volume of 


sales. Employees would gain by steadier employment 
and lower-priced goods.” 


Credit Unions 


[ERGs UNIONS could prove an important solu- 

tion to the consumer finance problem in Italy 
as they have in the U. S., said twelve top Italian 
officials, members of the Italian Ministry of Labor 
Cooperative Survey Team, when they visited Filene 
House in Madison, Wis., recently. They hope that 
credit unions can aid them in their fight against 
Communism, inasmuch as credit unions can help 
increase the worker’s purchasing power and thus 
raise his standard of living. The visitors spent 
a day discussing consumer finance in this country 
with officials of the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation. 


“Your pattern of credit unions could be adopted in 
Italy to great advantage,’ commented the Honorable 
G. Bersani, member of Italian Parliament. Italian work- 
ers cannot get loans for personai needs at low interest on 
character, and installment buying, as it exists in the 
U. S., is virtually non-existent, these Italian leaders noted. 


Organizations of eighty-three new parish 
credit unions in the past year has brought the 
total operated by Catholic congregations to 821, 
according to the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion. These parish credit unions have an esti- 
mated total of 492,000 members and combined 
assets estimated at $94,415,000. 

There are now 19,880 credit unions in the Western 
Hemisphere with more than nine million members, 
CUNA said, adding that of those run by religious con- 
gregations, the largest number is operated by Catholic 
parishes. 
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W. German Trade 
Weer GERMANY has become the third-ranking 


trading power in the world, according to 
official reports published in Bonn. The Federal 
Government’s official Bz//etin made this claim on 
the basis of 1954 returns compiled by the Federal 
Statistical Bureau. The Bulletin said West Ger- 
many now ranked after the United States and 
Britain in the total value of exports and imports 
and had recovered third place held by the Reich 
before World War II. 

Exports and imports last year totaled 41,300,000,000 
Deutsche marks, the equivalent of $9,833,000,000. This 
represented an increase of 6,800,000,000 Deutsche marks 
over the 1953 total. 


Cooperatives 


le is The Michigan Catholic of February 10 

which brings to our attention a cooperative 
project in far-off Australia which is deserving of 
the widest publicity. The news item in question 
tells of a cooperative rural settlement founded by 
a priest five years ago at Tynong, Gippsland, 
about forty-five miles from Melbourne. 

Fr. W. Pooley founded St. Mary’s Rural settle- 
ment January 1, 1950, on fifty-four acres of virgin 
bush. Today it occupies five hundred and forty- 
eight acres with a community of one hundred and 
twenty-eight Catholics, who work the land as St. 
Mary’s Co-operative Society, Ltd. 

The community school opened in January, 1950, 
with one Sister teaching six children. At the 
opening this year there were forty children and 
two resident Presentation Sisters. 

The praise for Fr. Pooley’s work was voiced 
when a convent erected by the priest and a team 
of fourteen builders was blessed and opened by 
Archbishop Simonds. 

The Archbishop described Fr. Pooley as “an idealist 
of the practical order, who has demonstrated the value 
of his vision by transferring it into a highly successful 
reality.’ He said the plan at St. Mary’s envisages a 
community group of one hundred and fifty families, 


each owning its own home and a household farm of a 
couple of acres. 


a 


Fr. Francis Fallert, S.J., learned in his course 
of studies that community cooperatives are a 
means of bettering the living conditions of the 
poor. When he was assigned to an Eskimo mis- 
sion at St. Michael and Stebbins, Alaska, his pa- 
rishioners listened to Father’s ideas. Government 
aid for a reindeer cooperative was obtained. The 
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missionary tells of the workings of the “deer co- 
operative’ in a letter: 

“There is not much compensation for the herding 
for the first two or three years, as the butchering must 
be limited to allow for a build-up of the herd. But 
already the people are profiting some. Each of the three 
herders gets a deer a month for herding and the chief 
herder gets two. Each man in the Stebbins village will 
herd about two months out of each year. So the herd 
is already a source of meat and skins. Later it should 
provide a steady income from the sale of meat.” 


Industrial Co-partnership in Britain 


N THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS, both right- 

wing Conservatives and left-wing Socialists ac- 
cepted without a vote a motion recommending an 
extension of the co-partnership idea in industry, 
and pension plans for all workers. Commenting 
on this occurence, the London Catholic Herald 
of February 4 stated that “in accepting without a 
division a private member's motion on the subject, 
the House of Commons was in effect following 
the lead of Catholic social leaders who developed 
the principle effectively in France, Germany and 
Nova Scotia.” 

The motion was phrased to the effect that “this 
House is impressed by the social, industrial and 
economic benefits which accrue from co-partner- 
ship schemes, pension schemes and other similar 
schemes in industry,’ and takes note of their ex- 
tension in recent years. The Government is urged 
“to take steps to equip itself with comprehensive. 
information about them, and to consider how it 
can remove obstacles which may impede the in- 
troduction of suitable schemes, in appropriate in- 
dustries and trades, on a wider scale.” 

In their comment, Catholic social thinkers in 
England insist that the introduction of co-partner- 
ship plans must be something more than an em- 
ployer’s device for stepping up production, as 
Mr. Harold Watkinson, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
pointed out. To be successful, they say, it must — 
arise from the ability of employer and employee — 
to see Christ in one another and from the recog- — 
nition of the dignity of the human person. 

One of England’s Catholic social students, Lt. Col. 
Charles Hope, suggests the steps which the Government 
should take to facilitate the process. These include 
reforms in methods of share issue and adjustment of 
taxation, the attitude of the unions, the practicability of 
employees sharing in actual management, and the un- 
aia of legislative compulsion in introducing the 
plans. whi. : 
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Social Study 


HE SPRING SESSION of the school of Social 
Action conducted by the Vincentian Fathers of 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn, began on March 
8 and will continue to March 31, Twenty-five 
courses are offered free of charge to all adults 
during the four-week session. Two sets of classes 
are scheduled for each Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, the first from 8 to 8:45 and the second 
from 8:45 to 9:30. 
There is no tuition charge, registration fee or cost of 
any kind for attendance at this school of adult education. 


U. M. T. Again 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER on January 13 asked 

Congress to extend the draft law four years, 
authorize a reserve training program for 100,000 
volunteers a year in the seventeen and eighteen 
year old age bracket, and raise the pay of military 
career men. While the President's special message 
labelled the training program “the national re- 
serve plan” without mentioning universal train- 
ing, it may very well induce Congressional debate 
on compulsory military training which Congress 
heretofore has opposed. 


Already introduced in Congress are bills calling 
for compulsory military training of all draft-age 
youth and a four-year extension of the draft. The 
Senate bill was introduced by Senator Richard B. 
Russell of Georgia, chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services committee, and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Rep. Carl Vinson of Georgia, chair- 
man of the House Armed Services committee. 

The measures propose compulsory military training 
of 1,000 hours—about four months, for all men between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-six. They provide a 
minimum over-all training obligation of five years which 
would be increased to eight years if the individual failed 
to participate actively in reserve training. The bills 
have the backing of the American Legion and other 
veterans’ organizations. 


Catholic Press Survey 
WHE REV. RICHARD GINDER, associated with Our 
+ Sunday Visitor, The Priest and other Catholic 
publications, presents an interesting survey of our 
INiation’s Catholic Press in the February 10 issue 
of the Pittsburgh Catholic. Father Ginder has 


recently completed an article for the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia on the Catholic Press. 


From the survey we learn that there are five 
hundred and fifty-seven Catholic periodicals pub- 
lished in the United States. Of these, one hundred 
and thirty-one are weekly papers. Total average 
coverage is 20.7 million or roughly sixty per cent 
of a Catholic population estimated at 30,000,000. 
This assumes that each person has one subscription 
to one periodical, whereas the average devout 
family will subscribe to one or two weeklies and 
pethaps six monthlies representing mission socie- 
ties and other special interests. Hence the cover- 
age is much narrower. 

While Catholic Press growth since 1925 has more than 
doubled, there has been a growth of sixty per cent in 
the Catholic population. The increase in number and 
circulation of secular periodicals has been overwhelming. 
While Catholics in 1955 represent at least twenty per cent 


of the general population, Catholic representation on 
news stands is practically non-existent. 


Lowering Tariff Barriers 


ike: A SPECIAL MESSAGE of January 10, President 

Eisenhower called for reduced tariff barriers, 
pointing out that one-fourth to one-third of some 
major crops, such as wheat and cotton, must find 
markets abroad if farm income is to be maintained 
at high levels. Said the President: 

“We must take due account of the effects of any 
agricultural program on our foreign economic relations 


to appreciate that it contributes to the development of 
healthy, expanding foreign markets over the year.” 


For the economy of the free world in general, 
the President asked Congress for power to make 
“moderate, gradual, and reciprocal” cuts in tariffs 
by as much as fifteen per cent. He stated: 

“Tt is essential for the security of the United States and 
the rest of the free world that the United States take the 
leadership in promoting the achievement of those high 


levels of trade that will bring to all the economic strength 
upon which the freedom and security of all depends.” 


Representative Jere Cooper of Tennessee en- 
dorsed a bill containing the President’s foreign 
trade proposals. In addition to providing the 
power to lower tariffs, the bill would extend the 
Reciprocal Trade Act three years and authorize 
multi-lateral trade agreements through the United 
Nations General Agreements on Tariffs and 
Trade. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


GERMAN PIONEERS 


Rev. John Bernard Weikamp and the 
Third Order of St. Francis 


N THE EARLY HISTORY of the Catholic Church 
iS this country various religious colonies were 
founded, but these have all disappeared and some 
are now practically forgotten. Among these in- 
teresting experiments mention must be made of 
the colony of the Third Order, founded by Rev. 
John Weikamp at La Croix, Michigan. But this 
establishment has entirely disappeared and, no 
doubt, there are few who ever heard of this strange 
religious foundation. 


John Bernard Weikamp was born on April 5, 
1818, at Muenster, Germany, and after completing 
his studies at the Gymnasium at Muenster he 
started out to see the world, traveling through 
Southern Europe, Turkey, Greece, Egypt and Pales- 
tine. But he did not return to his native West- 
phalia; instead, he remained at Rome with the in- 
tention of becoming a missionary priest. After 
having made his theological studies in the Propa- 
ganda, he was ordained priest on June 2, 1849. 
He decided now to go to the United States, as in 
the other mission countries the mission work was 
confined to the members of religious orders. 


Weikamp decided to go to Chicago, and he 
arrived there on the eleventh of February, 1850. 
At once Bishop Vandevelde placed him in charge 
of the local St. Peter’s Church. In those days many 


pastors had a constant fight with the parish trus-’ 


tees, and this condition prevailed also at St. 
Peter’s. Disgusted with this state of affairs, 
Father Weikamp, with his own funds, and what 
money he could collect in the city, began to build 
a church of his own and in his own name, so 
as to make it impossible for any trustees to meddle 
in his affairs. This church, named in honor of 
St. Francis Assisi, was dedicated by Bishop Van- 
develde on August 15, 1853. And now, until a 
successor had been appointed for St. Peter’s, Father 
Weikamp attended to both parishes. . 


Here at St. Francis Church he began to work out 
a plan which had occupied his mind for a long 
time, the idea of forming a third order among the 
more pious members of the congregation. He now 
inspired a number of the parishioners to live in 
the spirit of poverty and obedience, and_ since 
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the Chicago of that day was still free from the 
modern materialistic spirit he succeeded in rally- 
ing a goodly number about him. 


Still, there were some in the parish who would 
not hear of this; besides, it irked them that they 
had nothing to say in the governing of the parish. 
Father Weikamp endured this dissatisfaction for 
two years and then he had enough; besides, he 
had realized that a big city was not the place to 
carry out his dream of a religious colony. Then 
it happened that he met Bishop Baraga of Sault 
Ste. Marie, and since this zealous Bishop needed 
priests he invited Weikamp to come to his diocese. 
On October 23, 1885, Bishop Baraga wrote the 
following in his daybook: “Father Weikamp ar- 
rived here (Sault Ste. Marie) and promised to 
move with his society to Little Traverse this fall, 
or for a certainty, next spring.” 


On the north side of Little Traverse Bay, the 
old Indian mission of Arbre Croche is situated, 
now called Harbor Springs. The mission of La 
Croix is north of Little Traverse, on Sturgeon Bay, 
and on Beaver Island. And this was the place 
which the Bishop offered Weikamp. The latter 
assented gladly. He officiated for the last time in 
his church on November 11; then, after trying in 
vain to sell the church he locked it, and moved 
north with his devoted followers. 


In his daybook for November 28, 1885, Bishop 
Baraga mentions that he found the colony at their 
place of destination. This sort of thing appealed 
to the Bishop, and he remained with the colony 
all through the month of December. Among his 
followers Father Weikamp had two young men, 
Philip Zorn and Louis Sifferath, who had been — 
studying theology under his direction. He now 
presented them to the Bishop for ordination, and 
on December 18, they received tonsure and the — 
minor orders. Then on January 20 the Bishop | 
ordained Zorn, owing to the great lack of priests 
in the diocese. 


However, as we read in A. Rezek’s History of 
the Marquette Diocese, Bishop O'Regan of Chi 
cago, was not so pleased for he wrote: ‘‘Fathe 
Weikamp has built a frame church, St. Franci 
90 by 45, on the west side in Chicago, for the u 
and benefit of, as he claimed, the Franciscan cor 
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munity of which he was a member and superior. 
Upon withdrawing from Chicago he offered the 
property for sale, and finding no purchaser he 
closed it and departed for Cross Village, where 
he opened a new establishment.” To this rather 
brusque procedure the Bishop objected for he 
wrote to Baraga under date of January 23, 1856: 


“Iam told that Rev. Weikamp, for many years 
a priest of this diocese, has been received in your 
diocese. You must be aware that he had no letter, 
no dismissorials from me, his legitimate Bishop. 
I have not released him from the obligations he 
owes me. He did not even ask to be released 
from them. He has violated all the statutes of the 
Church in this country. He built a church for 
which he collected money in Chicago, and I am 
told, that he got moneys, for this purpose, from 
the religious societies in Europe. This church he 
now retains and offers for sale, as private personal 
property. He has it locked up. This conduct we 
cannot allow, and I am sure, Rt. Rev. Bishop, 
that you will not countenance this priest until he 
restores this property to its legitimate use, and 
until he has in his favor the commendation of his 
ecclesiastical superior.” 


This episode shows how loose the bonds were 
that tied priests to their dioceses in those times, 
and that is was necessary for the Propaganda to 


lay down strict rules later on in this very matter. . 


It may be too that Father Weikamp as Missionarius 
Apostolicus was never incardinated at Chicago. 
At any rate, Weikamp was an ascetical, obedient 
priest, and thus it never entered his mind to be 
rebellious against his Bishop. The two Bishops 
settled the matter some way, for St. Francis Church 
was used after that again as a parish church. 


As the land around Arbre Croche was not par- 
ticularly fertile the founder looked about for a bet- 
ter tract of land, and now hit upon the old Indian 

mission of La Croix, on Sturgeon Bay; here the 
missionaries Dejean, Baraga, Pierz and Saenderl 
had labored so hard. As the Indians there were 
willing to sell a tract of land, Weikamp sold his 
farm at Arbre Croche to a company that later 
turned it into a summer resort, and then changed 
_its name to Harbor Springs. 


Weikamp built a large building on the new site. 
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other. Since there were also married persons in 
his community the girls were instructed by the 
nuns, while the boys were instructed by the 
brothers. It happened on one occasion that a 
brother, when on his deathbed, wished to see his 
wife but Weikamp would not permit it. This 
church was blessed by Bishop Baraga on June 13, 
1858. At this time the Bishop called the attention 
of the founder to the fact that Rome did not per- 
mit two separate convents under one roof, but as 
the building was now all completed he did not 
insist on any separation. Weikamp governed the 
parish most strictly, while the newly ordained 
Father Zorn was pastor of the nearby Indian 
chapel. Of the latter Bishop Baraga writes on 
June 23, 1859: “From the mission St. Ignace I 
went in a birch canoe to the Indian village Cross 
Village, where a noble German missionary of the 
Third Order of St. Francis, Rev. Seraphin Zorn, 
labors zealously among the Indians for the honor 
of God and their salvation. He has learned the 
Indian language in a comparatively short time. 
This is an exclusively Indian Mission. As soon 
as they saw the canoe coming from afar, they 
rang the church bell and all assembled. The 
schoolmaster who is a brother of the Third Order 
came at the head of his school children, the In- 
dians following.” 


On July 25, 1879, two other theologians of 
Father Weikamp were ordained: Anthony Baum- 
gatten of Chicago, and Bernardine Abbink of 
Cleveland; the ordination took place at Cross 
Village. 


All the members of the colony were dressed in 
a gtayish-brown garb; they also used wooden 
shoes. They spent the day in work and prayer in 
accordance with the rules laid down by Father 
Weikamp. The priests wore the Franciscan habit, 
but without the cowl. 


Aside from the Indian mission of Cross Village 
the priests of the community also visited the St. 
Ignatius chapel at Middle Village. Weikamp 
too spoke the Indian tongue well; he also spoke 
English, German, Italian, and French fluently. 


All went wel! as long as the indomitable per- 
sonality of the founder was there, but on March 
16, 1889, the good man was thrown out of his 
buggy, and as he would not let go of the lines 


The Church occupied the middle; in one wing of 
the structure lived the brothers, while in the other 
the sisters dwelt. The altar was so situated in 
the church that it could be seen by the inmates 
of the two wings but they could not see each 


the frightened horse dragged him for some dis- 
tance on the ground before it could be stopped. 
He was seriously injured; hurriedly Father Serva- 
tius Altmicks, O.F.M., was summoned from Har- 


en 
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bor Springs who gave the dying man the last 
sacraments. He died two days later at the age 
of seventy-one years. On March 20 he was laid 
to rest in the grave which he had himself dug 
long before. Father Sifferath had already left 
the community, and Father Zorn was made pastor 
of Bay City in 1892. The management of the 
community now passed into the hands of Fathers 
Baumgarten and Bernardine Abbink. 


Right from the start of his administration, 
Bishop Richter of Grand Rapids, 1883, had not 
taken kindly to this brotherhood of Cross Village, 
for his main objection was that the community had 
no papal approbation. It seems that Weikamp 
had governed his society under the episcopal ap- 
probation of Bishop Vandevelde, and with the 
tacit approval of Baraga. Thus he never thought 
it necessary to seek approbation from the Holy 
Father. But there were other points in the direct- 
ing of the community, as well as in the conducting 
of the church services that did not harmonize 
with ecclesiastical precepts. ? 


Bishop Richter had intended to take steps 
against the community right from the start, but 
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then decided to wait until the death of the founder. 
And now, since the founder was dead the com- 
munity was doomed anyway. Rev. Joseph Bihn, 
the founder of a community at Tiffin, Ohio, which 
also lacked approbation, was anxious to take 
charge, but the Bishop was opposed to this plan. 
The Conventuals of Syracuse also thought of ab- 
sorbing this place, but this plan too failed to ma- 
terialize. Finally, in 1894, the land was sold; 
some of the brothers, especially Brother Pascal 
Baumgarten remained there a while longer, but the 
rest either entered other communities, or returned 
to the world. Most of the nuns joined the Fran- 
ciscan order at Joliet, Ill. By 1896 all the mem- 
bers were scattered to the four winds; shortly after- 
ward lightning struck the building, and soon noth- 
ing was left of the former convent. Today 
nothing can be seen but the outline of the founda- 
tion. As Father Abbink writes: “All the traces 
of the sorrows and trials of the founder have dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth.” 


The venerable founder is buried in the little 
cemetery of Cross Village which once belonged 
to the community. 

Rev, FRANCIS SCHEPER 


Book Reviews 


Roos, H., S.J.. Soren Kierkegaard and Catholicism. 
Translated from Spanish by Richard M. 
Brackett, S.J. Newman Press, Westminster, 
Maryland, 62 Pp. $1.25. 


ST ORENTS OF PHILOSOPHY, as well as the growing 
body of laymen interested in Catholic apologetics, 
will gladly welcome this book which deals with one of 
the most complex of modern philosophers in an emi- 
nently readable manner. The Existentialism of Kierke- 
gaard has suffered so many perversions since it first 
issued from the baffled mind of that melancholy Dane 
as to be unrecognizable in the form which French 
atheistic writers have given it. The Danish philosopher 
himself was, in fact, a deeply religious man, and one 
who, as this book shows, stood on the very threshold 
of the Catholic Church. It is amazing to find how 
closely he had come to the central Catholic dogmas 
without any other aid than an intense love of truth 
and an uncompromising sincerity. 


Kierkegaard’s relation to Catholicism was ‘‘an anti- 
pathetic sympathy and a sympathetic apathy.’ The 
pity of it was that he had no means of getting to know 
Catholicism first hand. Had he such means, he might 
have become the Newman of the North, leading the 


Lutherans back to the Faith. But there was no possibility 
of a Tractarian Movement in a nation so permeated 
with Protestantism. Nor did the philosopher receive 
that grace to yield the unum necessarium, to make that 
final abandonment to the Faith when reason had led 
him almost into the arms of the Church. He must be 
regarded as one of the most pathetic might-have-beens 
in Church History, a Lost Leader of splendid potentiali- 
ties, a convert mangué, who might have taken his place 
with Newman and Joergensen. For Catholics he re- 
mains a negative proof for the necessity of an “‘official 
deposit of Faith.” % 


We are fortunate in having this short but concen- — 
trated work in time for the centenary year of Kierke- 
gaard’s death, when his life and work will be much — 
studied and debated. The valuable supplement includes : 
an interesting list of Catholic works found in the Danish | 
philosopher's library, well documented references and a 
bibliography of his works extent in English translation. 
The translator of the present little volume is to be con- 
gratulated on its splendid readability. _ y 
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McCarren, Sister M. Margaret Patricia, Ph.D., Fabian- 


asm in the Political Life of Britain, 1919- 
1931. MUeritage Foundation, Inc., Chicago, 
1954. Pp. 612. $5.00. 

England under the Labor Government, in power 
from the end of the war till autumn, 1951, be- 
came socialized to a degree which astounded most ob- 
servers. Especially noteworthy was the complacency or 
apathy with which these extreme measures were ac- 
cepted by the British people. This much is common 
knowledge. Sr. M. Margaret’s volume traces from 
1919-1931 the political activities of the Fabian Society 
which conditioned the British people for the changes. 

Fabians are professed socialists; some of the more 
famous among them are professed Communists. Pro- 
fessedly they differ from other socialists and Communists 
only in method: they are anti-revolutionary, preferring 
waiting methods; whence the name. It seems, however, 
that they also differ in objectives. They are very faint- 
hearted Marxists. Their goal was statism—an over- 
whelming government run by themselves. ‘The best 
arrangement of which we are capable at present’ is the 
State-aided Capitalism, ‘‘called Fascism in Italy, National 
Socialism in Germany and Freedom in England where 
we are up to our waists in it.’ (p. 556, quoting G. B. 
Shaw, 1944.) 

The significance of the book lies in the fact that this 
very small group of persons using the Labor Party were 
able to foist socialism on England. They regarded them- 
selves as a very special group of people, as indeed they 
were; but the origin of the idea that it was their busi- 
ness to run other peoples lives is obscure. Nevertheless, 
they were the “‘expert elite’’ who could and should 
run England as they saw fit, very sure of them- 
selves, “superior,” ‘“‘very clever,” “‘very conceited,” 
“audacious” and “impudent.” While steady infiltration 
in journalism, the universities, the second levels of civil 
service and the like prepared England to be run by 
them, the whole process was amusing to those patroniz- 
ang (and mostly well-heeled) people whose “prankish 
irresponsibility’ regarded the whole thing as so much 
“rollicking” “‘fun and games in politics.” 


Their method was baldly summarized by one of 
England’s really able economists, A. C. Pigou. Science 
in their book must be served; so we have the appearance 
and manner in painstaking scholarship, clear arrange- 
ment, lucid narrative, mastery of detail, and then bold- 
ness of generalization, having little relation to the pre- 
ceding data. (p. 103 sq., p. 130.) 

This question of method is important, because the 
author feels that the ADA (Americans for Democratic 
Action) seeks to perform the same function in America 
as the Fabian Society did in England. (p. 63, 467, 
497.) “The message of Stalin would henceforth be 
carried by liberals’ (p. 565). If this is correct, then a 
little insight into the method is useful. Apparently 
petsons who write well, are very sure of themselves 
and pay their respects to science, and liberalism can say 
anything and get away with it. 
The style of the work is not of the quality required 
_by both the subject and the occasion. There is an ex- 
‘cess of material; the writing is undisciplined, as though 
done in great haste wtih corresponding lack of re- 
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straint. A few carefully worded transitional summaries 
would have greatly aided coherence. There are many 
minor errors, misspellings, curious uses of words, dubi- 
ous references. The effect of these is sometimes 
startling, as “young F. D. R. was making a pest of it- 
self.” (Should be F. R. D. for Fabian Research De- 
partment). The Royal Economic Society appears in the 
text, sometimes correctly, but also as the Royal Economics 
Society and the Royal Society of Economists. There is 
a Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, but 
neither an “Institute” nor a “Foundation” for this pur- 
pose (p. 238, 260). A Norman Montagne appears on 
p. 435 in a context that seems to require Montagu 
Norman who appears in the index as Norman Montagu. 
On p. 439, the Economic Journal, also referred to as 
the Economics Journal, is said to have been founded by 
J. M. Keynes. Keynes did become editor at a young 
age, but he was seven years old when his predecessor, 
Edgeworth, became editor and therefore a most unlikely 


founder. 

or oe REv. B. W. Dempsey, S.J. 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Age of Belief: The medieval philosophers. Selected 
and edited with introduction and Interpretive 
Commentary by Anne Fremantle. New 
American Library of World Literature, Inc., 


New York. A Mentor Book. 224 pages. 
50 cents. E 
I like the plan of the Mentor Books. The 50 cent 


editions make it easy for more people to get acquainted 
with selections of the writings of profound thinkers 
whose influence on later thought is so great. 


This volume, I think, is one of the best, containing, 


‘as it does, sections and basic thoughts of St. Augustine, 


Boethius, John Scotus Erigena, St. Anselm, Abelard 
and St. Bernard, the Arab philosophers, St. Bona- 
ventura, St. Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus and William 
of Ockham. 


Nor is it merely a series of selections. These are 
placed in the proper perspective by bright, easy-to- 
read introductions and explanations. Anne Fremantle, 
who writes these introductions and capable comments, 
is an associate editor of Commonweal, an editor of The 
Catholic Book Club, an associate professor at Fordham 
University, editor-on-loan to the United Nations, and 
author of many books, reviews and articles. 

Certainly there are many men and women who wish 
to know what philosophy is about. The introduction to 
this handy volume and Chapter I (What is Philosophy ?) 
answer this question. 

In the remaining chapters’ first hand examples of 
philosophical thought from the greatest medieval minds 
are presented with guide-comments in every day Eng- 
lish, and with some conclusions. For those who wish 
to read further, a good list of titles of books in English 
is added. 

The Mentor motto certainly applies to this book: 
“Good reading for the millions.” 


Rey. JOHN J. Jouin, S.J., Pu.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 
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O'Neill, James M., LLD., Catholics in Controversy. 
MeMullen Books, Inc., New York, 1954. 227 
pages. $3.00. 

When I started reading Dr. O'’Neill’s latest book, 
Catholics in Controversy, I intended to pass it on 
to someone else after reviewing it. Before I was 
half through reading it, however, I knew I needed it 
for my own library where I could refer to it again 
and again. It is a splendidly practical compendium of 
explanations, proofs and answers in the three most com- 
mon areas of controversy in which Catholics today be- 
come involved: the separation of Church and State, 
religious education, and Catholics and censorship. 

Dr. O'Neill of Brooklyn College, formerly professor 
of speech at the University of Michigan, has written 
such other significant books as Religion and Education 
under the Constitution and Catholicism and American 
Freedom. His latest book shows the Catholic layman 
how to engage in discussion on matters of importance 
to Catholics, pointing out the facts and the principles 
regarding the chief points of controversy with his 
fellow Americans. As a former teacher of public speak- 
ing, Dr. O'Neill insists that discussion is a desirable 
process in a democracy, that points of difference must 
be decided not by counting heads but by weighing evi- 
dence, that Catholics should not hesitate to present 
their evidence. But he cautions them to study the case 
for and against Catholics first, and then to maintain an 
attitude of objectivity, fairness and, above all, courtesy 
in argument. He gives valuable advice as to how these 
things can and should be done. 

Then, in addition to a chapter on ‘Minor Irritants 
and Incipient Controversies,’ Dr. O'Neill devotes three 
detailed chapters, one to each of three most serious 
sources of misunderstanding. He traces the legal status of 
each, contemporary opinion pro and con, and the most 
sensible Catholic position at the moment. 

Most valuable seemed to be his documentary proofs 
that the Constitution never meant to exclude religion 
from public education and government, as present-day 
proponents of separation of Church and State demand. 
He considers the McCollum decision an aberration. He 
also shows that according to the Constitution and 
American tradition any state, if it wished, could “do 
more than it is now doing for religious schools” (p. 
106). In an illuminating chapter on censorship, Dr. 
O'Neill cites many groups and organizations which in 
the traditional American manner use various kinds of 
pressure against the menace of alcohol, Marijuana and 
salacious literature and thus properly try to limit free- 
dom where it endangers the common good. He shows 
that Catholics, as individuals and in organizations, in 
militating against indecent shows, pictures and reading 
are merely doing what is their American right and duty, 
and what other denominations and humanitarian groups 
are trying to do in other fields, 

Sub-headings and an index help to make Dr. O’Neill’s 
book handy for reference. Though without footnotes, 
it has a practical bibliography of sources ‘and further 
information. Its wise and courteous approach, its array 
of authentic and apt illustrations and evidence, its sound 
and reliable position on the chief controversial ques- 
tions confronting American Catholics, make Dr. O’Neill’s 
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Catholics in Controversy exactly what Catholic leaders, 
formally and informally, can use at all times. A wide 
use of it should do much to remove misunderstandings 
between Catholics and their fellow Americans. 


A. |. APP PH.D: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thaman, Sister Mary Patrice, C.PP.S., Manners and 
Morals of the 1920’s: A Survey of the Re- 
ligious Press. Bookman Associates, New 
York, 1954.- 215 pages. $3.75. 

This pleasantly written book will be of great value 
to everyone interested in the role of religious per- 
iodical literature as a medium of public opinion in the 
field of history. 

It is an excellently written survey of the on-the-spot 
Protestant, Jewish and Catholic press reaction and com- 
ments concerning the manners and activities of the 
Twenties. 


Sister Mary Patrice Thaman teaches history at St. 
Mary’s Junior College, O'Fallon, Mo. She received her 
Ph.D. degree from St. Louis University. 


Her thorough research for the present volume has 
been presented in an altogether lively and readable 
manner. It provides an important study in social 
history. 

History is able to teach important lessons. The Twen- 
ties, as here presented, can teach our own day lessons 
of great social significance. The same problems that 
vexed society are, for the most part, still with us thirty 
years later; some of the answers supplied in the Twenties 
are the right answers for us also; some of the answers 
which in the twenties were found to be inadequate 
we can avoid, to find others which will meet with more 
success. 

REv. JOHN J. JOLIN, S.J., Pu.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


Kleist, S.J., Rev. James A., and Lynam, S.J., Rev. 
Thomas J., The Psalms in Rhythmic Prose. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1954. Pp. 
xii+236. $4.00. 


The dust-jacket of this book carries a publisher's 
“blurb” (according to a well-founded theory “blurbs” 
are the work of no human hand) insisting that here 
we have the Psalms “projected... with a modern phras- 
ing and vocabulary...in the familiar language of 
everyday life.” |The translators, to be sure, make no 
such claim which is extraordinary for a book in which 
obsolete and obsolescent words like “aye,” “thrall,” 
“compass” (meaning “‘surround”), “marge” (for 
“margin”, and “list” (for “‘listen’”) have been scat- 
tered with such generous profusion. J 
_ The phrasing of this translation is not modern but 
“poetic,” both in its frequent inversions—‘‘teach 
I will” (31:8), “strength to his people is the Lord” 
(27:8); and in its grammar—‘‘The Lord throned on 
the flood; the Lord will throne a king forevermore” 
(29:10); “Now will I lesson yow’ (31:8); “Lon, 
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will you live on earth, lapped in security” (36:3); and 
so forth. 

In all fairness it should be stated that the translators 
have in general produced a readable English, neither 
better nor worse than the several other recent transla- 
tions of the psalter. What they apparently consider, 
however, to be the justification of a new (and rela- 
tively expensive) version is, in this reviewer's eyes, its 
chief defect: That is the “rhythmic prose’ into which 
the Psalms hae been “projected.” It is this that is re- 
sponsible for the strange locutions cited above. This, 
too, accounts for the arbitrary turning off and on of 
the English article, making its use dependent on an 
artificial rhythm rather than the sense of the passage. 
“The humankind” and “they cast the lot” accordingly 
tub shoulders with “like flower in feild” and other 
awkwardnesses. 

Good sonorous prose produces a natural rhythm of 
its own. A contrived “rhythmical rendition ... essen- 
tially iambic, with the occasional and natural substitu- 
tion of an anapaest,’ however, in which rhythm has 
become the end rather than the means, results only in 
monotony and is more than occasionally ludicrous. As 
a translation medium it is a literary strait jacket. ‘While 
yet their mouths munched on their food” (77:30) is 
iambic, all right, but not much more can be said for it 
than that. 

The Kleist-Lynam Psalms is a translation of the Latin 
translation of the Pontifical Biblical Institute made over 
a decade ago. As such, it shares both the virtues and 
the shortcomings of that version which, be it noted, 
was provisional in nature. The selected footnotes and 
outline introductions have also been translated from 
the Latin. This results, among other things, in a per- 
petuation of the incorrect identification of the Cades of 
28:8 (a desert to the north, not the south of Palestine). 
The compressed English of the footnote to 109:4 gives 
the impression that the levitical priesthood of the Old 
Testament was something less than “true.” 

There is little if any evidence that the translators have 
consulted the original Hebrew text of the psalter. In 
62:11, it is true, they have rightly rendered “jackals” 
the two literal ‘‘foxes” of the Latin. But in 23:1 and 
elsewhere they endow the Hebrew poet with a knowledge 
he did not possess, referring to the earth as a “globe” — 
which is not the meaning of the Latin orbis terrarum, 
let alone the Hebrew tebe/—and to the moon and stars 
as “poised in space” (8:4). ‘“To each his due” (14:2) 
does not express the Hebrew idea represented by the 
Latin Justitiam. “Despite the Edomites” (136:7) is 
incorrectly translated and meaningless in the context. 

It would be a pity, now that excellent “new trans- 
lations from the original texts are multiplying year by 
year throughout the Catholic world, if English-speaking 


Catholics must be content with a succession of second- 


hand translations that will inevitably stultify interest in 
the Scripture. It is more than a pity, it is definitely 
against the spirit of the Papal encyclical Divino afflante 
Spiritu of 1943. The original text of the Scripture, as 
the Holy Father notes, ‘having been written by the in- 
ired author himself, has more authority and weight 
n even the very best translation, whether ancient or 
odern.” The faithful have the right to be put in 


touch with this text by means of translations that embody 
every resource of up-to-date scholarship. This right 
cannot be minimized, but is rather more demanding, 
when the scriptural translation is to be “a book for 
meditative reading and prayer.” 


Rev. BBUCE VAWTER, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis 


Kelley, Virgil A., The Truth About Catholics. The Dial 
Press, New York, 1954. Pp. 178. $2.75. 


A good approach to non-Catholics, this book will 
serve as a valuable aid to those who seek a clari- 
fication and explanation of the many misunderstandings 
and mistepresentations of the Catholic Faith. In a 
complete spirit of charity the author, who is a layman, 
refutes in a concise manner such bogus accusations as 
the political ambitions of the Papacy, the Maria Monk 
type of libel, Catholics cannot be loyal to their country, 
the alledged Knights of Columbus oath, etc., etc. True, 
these are unpleasant subjects, and a Catholic hearing 
them for the first time will be shocked; but this is all 
the more reason why Catholics should be informed as 
to what Protestants are thinking and why a book of this 
type should be put into the hands of our non-Catholic 
neighbors. 

On the positive side, a clear and wholesome presen- 
tation of the Faith is given in an approach to the non- 
Catholic mind. This presentation includes an explana- 
tion of the nature of the Church, Protestant and Catholic 
concepts of the Bible, the Papacy, Holy Mass, the sacra- 
ments, death, heaven, hell, purgatory, etc. The treat- 
ment is apologetical but not controversial. 

’ This book is to be highly recommended for use by 
those engaged in apostolic work among our non-Catholic 
brethern. Besides being an excellent approach to 
Protestants, which is of primary consideration, it covers 
the subject matter quite well without being too technical 
or wordy. 

ERNEST A. BECK 


Book Notes 


We call the attention of our readers who are 
versed in the German language to Rev. George 
Timpe’s Der selige Weg—teflections on the words of 
our Lord. The third edition of this work will come 
off the press about Easter and will bear the new title: 
Rast auf dem Wege—test along the way. The second 
edition was ordered to be destroyed by the Hitler regime. 


West Germany's phenomenal economic recovery 
after World War II (1945-1953) is carefully an- 
alyzed in Germany Reports, a papet-bound volume of 
366 pages published by the Federal Government of 
Germany. ‘There are eighty-one charts and forty-seven 
full pages of pictorial material to aid in understand- 
ing the analysis. The book sells for $3.00 and can 
be obtained from: Wiesbadener Graphische Betriebe, 
G.m.b.h., post box No. 343, Wiesbaden, Germany. 
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Hon. 


CHURCH DIGNITARIES ON 


a ee RECENT WEEKS President Albert J. Sattler 
has received letters of acceptance from several 
ranking members of the American Hierarchy who had 
been asked to participate in the Central Verein Centen- 
nial Convention in Rochester, N. Y., August 13-17. 
Distinguished prelates who will honor our Rochester 
meeting include the following: Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago; Archbishop Amleto G. Cicog- 
nani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States; Arch- 
bishop Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo and Papal 
Nuncio to Germany; Bishop James E. Kearney of Roch- 
ester. 

Cardinal Stritch will honor the CV and the NCWU 
by addressing the mass meeting on Tuesday night, 
August 16. In his cordial letter to Mr. Sattler, His 
Eminence wrote in part: “In answer to your letter of the 
18th of this month (February), I want to tell you 
that I am anxious to attend the Centenary Convention 
of the Catholic Central Verein in Rochester, N. Y., and 
to preside and speak at the mass meeting on the evening 


of the 16th of August. You know my interest and the 


many years of particular connection with the National 
Catholic Women’s Union.” E 

This will not be the first convention of the CV which 
the illustrious Archbishop of Chicago will have attended. 
He was present at the 1943 meeting in Springfield, 
_ IIL, and addressed the delegates at the Sunday after- 
noon Civic Demonstration. He also came to the Mil- 
waukee Convention in 1948, motoring from Chicago in 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. Ya 
C. V. President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Rey. A. Ostheimer, Ph.D.,. Philadelphia, Pa.; FE. Wa 
Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. B. N. Lies, 
Colwich, Kansas; Jos. H. Gervais, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Rey. Victor T. Suren, Director, Central Bureau, St. Louis. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in the Cath. Pert- 
odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) is 
published by the Central Bureau. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


CV CENTENNIAL PROGRAM 


103° heat. On this occasion he addressed the dele- 
gates at the convention banquet. 

As far as the esteemed Apostolic Delegate to the U. S. 
is concerned, we have already had occasion to express 
our supreme gratification over the fact that His Ex- 
cellency will celebrate the Solemn Pontifical Mass on 
Sunday morning, August 14. In his letter of accept- 
ance, he, too, was most cordial in affirming his readi- 
ness to oblige. 

The Apostolic Nuncio to Germany, who will preach 
the sermon at the Pontifical Mass on Sunday, needs no 
words of introduction to members of the Verein. Arch- 
bishop Muench is the honorary chairman of the CV — 
Committee on Social Action, having been a member of 
this committee for many years. As professor and later 
as president of St. Francis Seminary in Milwaukee, and — 
then as Bishop of Fargo he attended every national con- 
vention of the Verein until his extremely important 
assignment in Germany took him from our midst. An 
intimate friend and close associate of the late renowned 
Dr. F. P. Kenkel, Archbishop Muench was foremost in 
fashioning the social action program of our organiza- 
tion. It is no exaggeration to state that Archbishop 
Muench’s presence and participation will be a most out- 
standing feature of our Centennial Convention. = 

Bishop Kearney, as episcopal host to the convention 
has shown himself most gracious and obliging. 
will address the delegates at the centennial banquet o 
Sunday night. ih 


‘ 
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Convention Calendar 


Oey CONVENTION of the Catholic Central 
p= Verein and Thirty-Ninth ‘Convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union: Rochester, N. Y.., 
August 13-17. 

Catholic State League of Texas and Texas Branch 
of the NCWU: Muenster, August 29, 30, 31 and Sep- 
tember 1. 

Catholic Union of Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania 
Branch of NCWU: Beaver Falls, September 10, 11 
and 12. 

Catholic Union of Missouri and the Missouri Branch 
of the NCWU: St. Charles, Mo., September 17, 18 
and 19. 


Mr. Joseph Matt Honored 


M& JOSEPH MATT, editor of The Wanderer and 
chairman of the Central Verein’s Committee on 
Social Action, was recently added to the Minnesota 
Editorial Association's Half-Century Club at the Asso- 
ciation’s eighty-ninth annual convention in Minneapolis. 
The Half-Century Club now has a membership of 
eighty-seven. 

According to The Minnesota Press, official publication 
of the Minnesota Editorial Association, Mr. Matt, ‘‘with 
an imposing record of fifty-eight years’ is “the Dean 
of this year’s ‘class..”” The editor of The Wanderer 
started out as a reporter on the staff of the daily 
Volksfreund in Buffalo, N. Y., on March 28, 1896, 
For a short time he was associated with a morning paper 
in Pittsburgh, and then came to St. Paul in October, 
1897, to serve as assistant editor of The Wanderer 
(German edition). He has been editor of The Wan 
derer since June, 1899, and president of the Wanderer 
Printing Co. since February, 1914. 

At the present time Mr. Matt is preparing a short 
history of the Central Verein covering the past fifty 
years, which will be published in connection with the 
Centennial Convention. He wrote the history of the first 
fifty years for the Golden Jubilee Convention at Cin- 
cinnati in 1905. 


Central Verein Members to Address 


Family Life Convention 


es EVERAL MEMBERS of the Catholic Central Verein wil] 
appear on the program of the 23rd annual conven- 
tion of the National Catholic Conference on Family 
Life which will be held in St. Paul, Minn., March 16-18. 
President Albert J. Sattler will address a general session 
on Thursday evening on “Paternal Rights.” Mr. Walter 
Matt, associate editor of The Wanderer, will speak at 
a special session on Thursday afternoon. His subject 
will be “Commercialized Recreation and the Family.’ 
The president of the National Catholic Women’s Union, 
Mrs. W. F. Rohman, will discuss “Divided Responsi- 
bilities” at another session on Thursday afternoon. Dr. 
Franz Mueller, head of the Department of Sociology at 
St. Thomas College in St. Paul and a frequent contributot 
‘to Social Justice Review, will lecture on “Family Wages, 
Pro and Con.” 
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Solicitations Being Made for 
CV Centennial Fund 


M* CYRIL J. FURRER, chairman of the Central Vere- 
in’s Centennial Fund Committee, has informed 
the Central Bureau that virtually all State Branches and 
local affiliates have begun soliciting contributions. Tens 
of thousands of the special appeal folders have been sent 
to state and local chairmen. Mr. Furrer assures us that 
an unlimited number of these folders are available for 
free distribution. The envelopes needed for mailing 
the folders will also be sent on request. 

The Centennial Fund Committee has prepared a special 
appeal folder to be sent to priests. These, too, can be 
supplied in large quantities. 

Contributions received thus far have been few. The 
largest single donation to the Centennial Fund was given 
by the Catholic State League of Texas—$500. With 
all the branches now engaged in organizing their fund- 
raising programs, it is expected that more numerous and 
larger returns will be forthcoming very shortly. 


Texas Branch Rural Life Program 


1 DS epee A MAJORITY of its affiliated societies exist 
in rural parishes, the Catholic State League of Texas 
has inaugurated a special program of activities adapted 
to Catholic rural life. The Rural Life Committee of the 
State League, under the chairmanship of Justin W. Hess, 
secured authorization at the 1954 convention in Nazareth 
to pursue its program. 


The Rural Life Committee is scheduled to meet 


annually during the conventions of the Catholic State 


League. Committees for the promotion of rural life 
have also been organized on the district and parochial 
levels. Annual reports are to be submitted to the District 
Committee by representatives of parish groups; district 
representatives shall submit corresponding reports of 
activities to the State Committee at the annual conven- 
tions. 


Listed as objectives of the C.S.L. Rural Life program 
are the following: 1) to strengthen and develop Catho- 
licity in rural areas and to promote the general welfare 
of rural people; 2) to restore to rural living the dignity 
and respect which rightfully belongs to it; 3) to make 
known the Catholic Rural Life philosophy and to spread 
Christian ideals and principles among the people. These 
Christian principles shall be applied to these phases of 
life on the land: spiritual, educational, economic, social 
and recreational. 

Suggestions for achieving the objectives in Catholic 
rural living include the following: 


Spiritual activities: 1) More generous use of the 
various blessings provided in the Church’s Ritual; 2) 
observance of the Rogation days; 3) special retreats . 
adapted to farmers; 4) devotion to St. Isidore, patron 
of Christian farmers; 5) active participation in the 
Liturgy of the Church; 6) more active participation 
in the work of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine; 
7) conducting of harvest festivals. 
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Rural educational pursuits may include the following: 
1) active interest in rural Catholic schools; 2) dis- 
cussion clubs to study the Catholic Rural Life philosophy ; 
3) more extensive use of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Extension Services; 4) active participation in 
parochial affairs; 5) active interest in promoting 4-H 
Clubs; 6) recognition of farming as a vocation in life; 
7) having local societies affiliate with the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

The economic interests of the Catholic farmer may 
be promoted through these activities: 1) proper use of 
soil conservation technique; 2) study and use of diversi- 
fication in farming; 3) preserving the family type 
farm; 4) promoting cooperatives, particularly credit 
unions; 5) assisting young couples to get a start on 
the farm; 6) sponsoring rural contests and projects. 


The social welfare of farmers may be promoted in 
the following ways: 1) by studying rural life problems; 
2) by promoting rural sanitation; 3) by studying ways 
of relieving the drudgery of farm life; 4) by making 
rural homes more attractive; 5) by promoting safety 
measures on the farm; 6) by studying the problems of 
rural migratory workers and those of the Mexican “wet- 
backs.” 


Recreational aims of the Rural Life program embrace: 
1) social gatherings in the community; 2) programs 
of leisure-time recreation supervised and sponsored by 
local societies. 


C. B. Director Visits Pittsburgh 
Societies 


N JANUARY 26, Rev. Victor T. Suren, director 

of the Central Bureau, visited the headquarters 
of the Catholic Knights of St. George in Pittsburgh. 
He was greatly impressed with the commodious and 
beautiful fire proof structure which houses the offices 
of the K. of St. G. Supreme President John Eibeck 
and Supreme Secretary Joseph J. Porta tendered a most 
cordial hospitality to their St. Louis visitor. 


Accompanied by Mr. Eibeck, Father Suren also visited 
Rev. John M. Lenhart, O.F.M. Cap., at the Capuchin 
Monastery. His next stop was the Knights Life In- 
surance Company’s offices where he visited Mr. Joseph 
Reiman, an old and loyal member of the Central Verein 


In the evening a testimonial dinner was given in 
Father Suren’s honor. Present on this occasion were the 
officers of the Allegheny District of the CV. The din- 
ner was followed by a meeting in the assembly hall 
of the Catholic Knights of St. George building, Al- 
though the meeting was scheduled on short notice, and 
despite the unfavorable travel conditions caused by a 
heavy snow-fall, quite a latge number of men and 
women attended. Father Suren spoke of the social 
action programs of the CV and the NCWU as these 
activities are carried on through the Central Bureau. 
His lecture met with a very enthusiastic response. A 
question and answer period concluded the evening’s 
activities. 
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District and Branch Activities 
California 


Ae QUARTERLY MEETING on January 23, was cut 
short to enable the members to attend the opening 
of the solemn novena in St. Boniface Church, San Fran- 
cisco, which was conducted in observance of the 12th 
centenary of the death of the Apostle to the Germans. 
The novena was preached in the German language by 
Rey. Dr. Wunibald Brachthaeuser, O.P., Dominican Pro- 
vincial and Domprediger (official preacher) of the an- 
cient Cathedral of Cologne. 


On Sunday evening, January 30, a banquet was given 
in honor of Father Wunibald in St. Boniface Church 
Hall. Approximately three hundred and fifty persons 
attended. Rev. Fr. Gitzlow, S.V.D., of the Japanese 
Mission Church in San Francisco, was toastmaster. 
Splendid addresses in German were delivered by the 
Very Rev. David Temple, O. F. M., and Rev. Alfred 
Boeddeker, O.F.M. The guests were also pleased to 
hear from the newly appointed Consul General of the 
Federal Republic of Germany in San Francisco, Dr. 
Guenther Kempff. Dr. Henrich Liebrecht, also of the 
German Consulate, spoke at length on the merits of the 
novena preached by Father Wunibald. In response to 
these addresses Father Wunibald expressed his gratitude 
for the splendid cooperation of priests and people which 
made for a well-attended and successful novena. It was 
noted that many Germans not of our faith were present 
at some of the novena exercises and seemed well im- 
pressed. 


St. Louis and County 


In keeping with a custom of several years standing, 
the St. Louis District held its January meeting at St. 
Elizabeth Settlement. Cyril J. Furrer, newly elected presi- 
dent, conducted the meeting. 


Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, newly appointed pastor 
of St. Peter and Paul’s Parish and formerly second vice- 
president of the Central Verein in charge of Youth, was 
introduced to the meeting. He expressed his gratification 
over the program activities sponsored by the District and 
wished the delegates God’s blessing. He expressed his 
own prayerful wishes that the work of the Central Verein 
would prosper and grow. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement was represented at the meet- 
ing by Sister M. John Bosco, S.S.N.D., superintendent, — 
and by Mr. Dan Winkelmann, president of the institu- — 
tion’s Board of Directors. Both gave brief addresses. — 
Mr. Winkelmann is the son of the late Ernst A. Winkel- — 
mann, formerly a member of the Board of Trustees of — 
the Central Verein. At the conclusion of the after-— 
noon’s business, Mr. Winkelmann entertained the guests 
with several reels of moving pictures, some of which 
wete taken at St. Elizabeth’s Settlement. = 

A hat collection netted $22.57, which was given to 
Sr. M. John Bosco. 


At the January meeting in St. Laborius hall, report 
were given by delegates from the following parishe 
Holy Cross, Holy Trinity, Our Lady of Perpetual Hel 
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vacred Heart in Florissant, St. Vincent’s German Orphan 
society, and the Kolping Society. The latter society 
4as recently organized a youth group to include unmar- 
ded men between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five. 
lhe newly formed group already has twenty members. 

The Rev. A. A. Ripper, pastor of St. Liborius, gave 
n interesting and lengthy discourse. He visualized the 
District League as having real merit as a clearing house 
bf ideas for the various societies affiliated. Much of 
nis talk was devoted to the question of transporting 
chool children by bus from public funds. A bill which 
vould provide such service to all children irrespective 
bf the schools they attend was pending at the time in 
he Missouri Legislature. 


President Cyril J. Furrer announced that it was found 
necessary to improve facilities in the kitchen at St. Eliza- 
eth Settlement. The St. Louis District will be asked to 
nelp defray the cost of these improvements. 


The hat collection amounting to $6.08 was given 
-9 the Chaplains’ Aid Fund of the Central Bureau. 


Fr. Suren Addresses Kansas 
Societies 
| MOST RECENT inter-parochial meeting of the 
Catholic Union of Kansas was held at Colwich on 


February 20. A large number of women joined the 
men delegates to fill the hall of Sacred Heart Parish. 


The chief item of business was the 1956 national 
convention of the CV which will be held in Wichita. 
Many details of remote preparation have already been 
attended to. Part of the proceeds of the spring charity 
social will be set aside to defray the costs of the 1956 
convention. 


The guest speaker of the evening was the Reverend 
director of the Central Bureau. He lectured on Cath- 
dlic Social Action as it should be practiced in our local 
communities. Questions from the floor enlivened a very 
interesting meeting. Dr. B. N. Lies, president of the 
Kansas Branch, presided at the meeting and extended 
the generous hospitality of his home to Father Suren. 


The Central Bureau Library continues to serve the 
purpose envisioned by its farsighted founder, the late 
Dr. Kenkel, as is evidenced by the contents of the fol- 
lowing letter received not long ago by Mr. Harvey 
Johnson, a member of the staff: “I take this means to 
thank you for the use of the Central Bureau Library. 
When I finished, you were not around, nor was I able 
fo get back to see you personally. 


“As I mentioned to you, my interest is in the develop- 
ment of the parochial missions in the Midwest before 
the year 1865. In using your library's file of the 
W abrheitsfreund, 1 hope to learn some factual data about 

1¢ parish missions and the priests who preached 
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Archbishop Muench Writes of His 
Visit to Aachen Cathedral” 


es DIOCESE OF AACHEN, more commonly named in 
English Aix-la-Chapelle, enjoys a most unique 
privilege. The memory of Charles the Great, or 
Charlemagne, is honored with a special Mass on Janu- 
ary 28. No other diocese in Europe, or for that matter, 
in the Catholic World, has this privilege. 

The reason is that back in the eighth century Aachen 
was made the capital of the Holy Roman Empire which 
he founded; it was likewise his residence. Over the 
centuries some fifty emperors and kings were crowned 
in this city, either in this famous Cathedral or in the 
spacious coronation room of the City Hall. 


This year the Karlsfest, as it is called by the Aacheners, 
was transferred to the following Sunday, January 30, 
in order to make it possible for the people to attend. 
Invited by Bishop Pohlschneider, the new Ordinary of 
the Diocese, your Bishop celebrated a Pontifical High 
Mass for the occasion. Father Weber accompanied me 
and acted as master of ceremonies. 


The Mass was offered at the altar that is one of the 
most precious treasures of the Cathedral. In structure 
it is most simple: it is a plain table without an orna- 
mented back wall or reredos. What makes it prized 
is the antependium. This is made of fifteen sheets of 
hammered gold, and therefore is called the Pala d’oro. 
The centersheet shows Christ with a cross in the right 
hand and the gospel book in the left. On His right 
is His Blessed Mother, and on the left, St. Michael, 
slaying the dragon. At each of its corners are smaller 
sheets depicting the emblems of the four evangelists. 
This centerpiece is framed by ten sheets, showing scenes 
from the life of our Lord from Palm Sunday to Easter 
morning. The altar was made between the years 1000 
and 1200. It stands in the center of the gothic choir, 
whose walls are virtually all glass and give resplendence 
to the setting in virtue of their brilliant colors. 


Directly behind the altar the famous Lothar Cross 
was set up, held by a special fixture. Ordinarily used 
only on special festive occasions, it is kept in the well- 
guarded treasure-chamber of the Cathedral. The Cross 
is also made of hammered gold, decorated with emeralds, 
amethysts, rubies, and pearls. The most precious gem 
is a cameo of Indian sardonyx of the Emperor Augustus. 
The cross gets its name from the fact that it holds 
the signet of King Lothar III (855-856), a descendant 
of Charles the Great. 

In the gothic choir the pulpit and the shrine hold- 
ing the relics of Charles the Great are other master- 
pieces of Christian art. The pulpit has no equal. Like 
the Pala d’oro of the altar it is also constructed of gold 
and decorated with ivory carvings and precious stones. 
The date of its origin is controverted; some experts in 
art place it as far back as the fifth century. The shrine 
of the Emperor is said to be, next to the one of the 
Three Kings in the Cathedral of Cologne, the most 


(Continued on page 396) 


1) Reprinted from Catholic Action News, Fargo, 
March, 1955. 
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Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 
Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 
Address. Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 


St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $6,549.51; Franciscan Sisters, St, 
Louis, $1; Paul F. Allen, Pa., $5; Mrs. B. N. Lies, Kan., 
$2.25; Rey. Michael J. Knecht, Mo., $5; Mrs. Geo. J. 
Phillip, Ind., $10; CCVA, New York Local Branch, 
$1; Bay Ridge Federal Credit Union, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
$5; Total to and including February 28, 1955, $6,578.76. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $215.69; St. Louis & St. Louis Co. 
District League, Mo., $11.12; CWU, New York, $50; 
Sgt. Michael P. Babick, Calif., $10; St. Francis de Sales 
Benevolent Society, St. Louis, $4.76; Total to and in- 
cluding February 28, 1955, $291.57. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $18,238.68; Greater St. Louis 
Community Chest, $1,650.00; From children attending, 
$1,154.77; Total to and including February 28, 1955, 
$21,043.45. 


European Relief Fund 
Previously reported: $1,395.50; Joseph A. Docken- 
dorff, Ill., $150; School Sisters of Notre Dame, St. 
Louis; $18; N. N., N. Y., $10; Total to and including 
February 28, 1955, $1,573.50. : 


Foundation Fund 


Previously reported: $375.00; Rev. Bern. A. Timpe, 
Mo., Balance for Life Membership, $55; Total to and 
including February 28, 1955, $430.00. 


Catholic Missions I 


x 


Previously reported: $13,107.34; Jerome D. Guesnier, 
Mo., $1; J. G. M., Mo., $3; Franciscan Sisters, St. Louis, 


. Palazzolo, Mo., $58; 
ork Le W. Kleba, 
. Fiebiger, Mo., $1; Peter Mohr, 


League, Mo., $1; Girls of Standard Underwriters, St. 
~Bernard’s 

s. Anna S. i Ss) 

Mo., $5; St. Tu 8S 


; Max Hussar, 
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Waterbury, Conn., $5; Omer J. Dawes, Mo., $5; St. 
Michael Society, Egg Harbor, N. J., $5; Anne Acker- 
mann, Pa., $1; Gertrude C. Dieckmann, Mo., $20; Mrs, 
Edna Bauman, Mo., $2; Christian Mothers Society, 
Electra, Tex., $5; Mrs. N. Toomey, IIL, $10; Freeburg 
District League Sewing Circle, Mo., $5; Ss. Peter & 
Paul Society, New Braunfels, Tex., $10; Sodality of 
Our Immaculate Lady, Jefferson City, Mo., $5; Mrs 
Henry P. Franz, Ill, $2.50; August Rechner, IIl., $3; 
Most Rev. Thomas A, Welch, Duluth, Minn., $50; St. 
Ann’s Branch CWU, Pittsburgh, Pa., $5; Servite 
Fathers, Affton, Mo., $1; Rt. Rev. Msgr, J. Seushaaay 
S. D., $5; Mary Beinlich, Ill, $2; N. N., Conn., $25 
St. Jacobs Society, Robbinsdale, Minn., $5; Anthony 
F. Haegele, Mo., $5; Ven. Bishop Neumann Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $5; St. Mathias Society, Albertville, 
Minn., $5; Sisters of Christian Charity, Jersey City, 
N. J., $8; St. Anthony’s Benevolent Society, Milwaukee, 
Wis., $25; Rev. Wm, Pezold, Mo., $2; St. Coleta Cty 
No. 411, W. C, 0. F., Chicago, Ill., $5; Rev. Paul Us 
Kertz, Mo., $10; Ann Trumpler, N. Y., $5; Sacred Heart 
Mens Society, Colwich, Kan., $10; N. N., N. Y., $103 
St. Margaret Society, New Ulm, Minn., $2.50; Rev. 
Francis J. Buechler, N. Y., $10; St. Joseph Society, 
Northampton, Pa., $5; Anna Thirolf, Mo., $10; Rose 
Zaremsky, Wis., $2; Helen Schnurbusch, N. Y., $1; 
St. Joseph Society, Rowena, Tex., $5; Joseph A. Dock, 
endorff, Ill., $10; Altar Society, Wesphalia, Tex., $10; 
Mrs. O. Palazzolo, Mo., $5; Mrs. Jos. Cavanaugh, Del., 
$10; C. K, of St. Geo., Br. No. 189, Altoona, Pa., $25 
Roman Catholic K. of St. Geo., Indianapolis, Ind., $10; 
T. J. Dirksen, Ill, $50; St. Anthony’s Society, Harper, 
Tex., $5; Margaret Goeckel, Pa., $5; St. Anthony’s Chris 
tian Mothers, Milwaukee, Wis., $5; C. K. of A., Br, 
652, Fort Smith, Ark., $5; Sodality of the B. V. M, 
Affton, Mo., $5; CCVA, New York Local Branch, $25; 
St. Ann’s Ladies Sodality, St. Louis, $5; Our Lady o: 
Sorrows Christian Mothers Sodality, St. Louis, $10; 
K. of St. John Comm. No. 100, Schenectady, N. Y., 
$10; Wm. D. Walsh, Mo., $5; St. Andrew Society, Strat- 
ford, Wis., $10; Total to and including February 28, 
1955, $4,880.00. — 
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priceless masterpiece of its kind in Europe. Beg nin 
1165, it was finished only in 1212. <> 


The Cathedral proper is octagonal im shape. ; ‘ a le 


